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R. ORVIL GRANT, the President’s brother, who has been fre- 
\ quently mentioned by the licentious and unbridled press during 
the last two or three years as a nomadic gentleman whese occupa- 
tion would not bear examination, appeared on Thursday before the 
Committee on the War Department, and told his own story of his 
jobs as an Indian trader in a simple, artless way that would be di- 
verting if it were not for the picture it presents of the views enter- 
tained by the Presidential family on “ the science of polities.” Mr. 
Grant appears to be an unsuccessful man, who, when all else failed, 
tried to get a living in some easy way out of the Government, and 
accordingly applied to his brother to license him as an Indian trader. 
The reply was very characteristic of the ‘‘ simple-minded, sagacious 
man” at the White House. He did not say that it would be im- 
proper, or inexpedient, or likely to causé scandal to put one of bis 
own family in such a position; nor did he even say that a certain 
post was vacant which Orvil might have, and in which he hoped 


he would earn an honest living. He told him of fexr posts 
at which the traders were going to be removed, and Orvil 


accordingly applied for licenses not for one, but for four, and 
obtained them. This was in 1874, and he at once put 
“partners” of his in all the vacancies, who were to pay bima 
heavy share of the profits; but in one only, in January of this 
year, did he invest any capital, and in this only $2,000. Of 
course, the traders in paying him profits paid him simply for his 
influence with his brother, the President, at Washington, and Orvil 
confessed to the committee in the plainest manner that what was 
regrettable in his eyes in the whole affair was, not his use of his 
“influence,” but the smallness of the amount he made out of the 
traderships. The transaction differs from the Belknap affair, as far 
as the President is concerned, simply in this, that while Belknap 
allowed his wife to sell traderships and apply the money to his 
household expenses, the President allowed his brother to sell them 
and keep the money himself. We are not surprised to hear that 
General Grant is very much annoyed by these investigations, and 
says they are carried on for “partisan purposes.” Orvil appeared 
before the committee to be a man entirely devoid of what is called 
a sense of honor in matters pertaining to public funds, and is well 
worth study as a product of recent popular education, andas an 
illustration of the moral tone of ‘‘ Administration circles.” 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican calls attention 
<0 a@ singular statement in President Grant’s deposition in 
the Babeock case, with regard to his system of appointments, 
which seems deserving of more than a passing notice. He 
was asked what was done on the death of Ford, the St. Louis 
collector, as to the appointment of his successor. He replied that 


inasmuch as Ford had died “suddenly and away from home,” | 


he told Babcock that he ‘*should be guided largely in selecting 
his successor” by ‘the recommendations or wishes of bis bonds- 
men”; and in reply to another question, he stated that he could 
not say ‘‘on whose recommendation exclusively” the successor 
was actually appointed, but that he was ‘well recommended 
and satisfactory to the bondsmen of Mr. Ford.” This was all 
stated in a matter-of-course way, as if all appointments had been 
made in this fashion ever since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and it is proper to enquire what it means. Now, the only 
interest the bondsmen of a collector have in the appointment of a 
successor is, to get a man put in who will cover up any frauds or 


is strong just in proportion to the probability of fraud. Their interest 
is therefore directly hostile to the Government, and they are the 
very people whom the Government ought most carefully to avoid 


consulting. So much for the abstract principle. The result of 
actually applying it in Ford’s case was this: Babeock tele- 
graphed at once to Joyce, who was applying for the office, 
to get the approval of Ford’s bondsmen. Ford's bondsmen 
were the Whiskey Ring, and they agreed with Jovee to 
recommend one Constantine Maguire for the place. He was 
immediately appointed. It is hardly necessary to say that Maguire 
is one of the leading whiskey thieves found out by Bristow, 


and now, we believe, awaiting sentence of court. 
bach will be here soon. 


We hope Offen- 


More damaging facts in Mr. Pierrepont’s case have come out in 
connection with the Babeoek military court. When this court was 
called together Mr. Pierrepont immediately wrote to Dyer, the 
District Attorney in St. Louis. to send to the Judge-Advoeate at 
Chicago “any documentary evidence bearing upon the ease, and 
the names and residence of any witnesses whose testimony you 
[Dyer] judge important to make the investigation thorough”; and 
ended by reminding Mr. Dyer of what he (Pierrepont) had “ 
often said,” that no “dl, and no 
guilty one to escape.” The reply which Dyer sent to this letter 
has not been published, but there is reason to believe that he at 
once wrote to Mr. Pierrepont asking whether he in earnest, 
reminding him that it is not customary in this country in time 
of peace for civil courts to be the hands of 
army; declaring that he refused the order, 
that, even if he were willing to court would 
allow such a proceeding. This would unquestionably have been 
the proper reply to It will noticed that the view 
Mr. Pierrepont takes of his duties is, not that he is bound to pro- 
secute anybody whom he ean find primd-facie evidence against, but 
that he is a kind of wise and loving judge, whose business it is to 
prevent the innocent from being punished quite as mueh as to secure 
the conviction of the guilty. In facet, throughout the case we see 
Mr. Pierrepont in what, in a’ profession closely allied to politics, 
would be called his “‘ Protean feat” of appearing at one and the 
same time in the three roles of prosecuting officer, counsel for the 
defence, and judge. We strongly recommend him to read the 
fable of the Innocent Dog recently published in the World. 
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The Republicans in the Senate, not to be beaten at investiga- 
tions, have passed a bill to investigate insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion —the locust, the chinch-bug, the army-worm, the Hessian fly, 
and the potato-bug. The bill provides for an investigator-in-chief 
at a salary of $4,000 a year, the herculean labors of the head of the 
Agricultural Bureau preventing that official from giving the neees- 
sary time toit. The act, should it pass the House—which seems 





dcubtful—will be a new application of the great principle of division 
| of labor, for in future the Agricultural Commissioner will seatter 
the seed broadcast over the land, while the national entomologist 
will follow closely on his trail and exterminate the various bugs that 
may attack the ripening grain. We only want now another Com- 
missioner to harvest the crops, and another to see that they get to 
deep water, and the husbandman will be entirely relieved from 
grinding toil. The Senate has also disposed of the case of Mr. 
P. B. 8S. Pinehback, refusing him his seat by a vote of 32 to 29; 
has had a debate on the excise service, which we have dis- 





cussed elsewhere ; has passed a bill to admit New Mexico; and 
has debated Mr. Morton’s bill as to the counting of the Presi- 
| dential vote. The House has refused to turn over the documents 
| in the Belknap case to the District Courts, after an exciting de- 


irregularities their principal may have committed, and their interest | bate; has brought before the bar a Mr. Wolff, formerly a book-keeper 
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for a firm of navy contractors and claim agents, who refused to tell 
the Naval Committee whether he knew of money being corruptly 
used by the firm. On being brought up, he fell down in a fit, and 
Mr. Whitthorne, the chairman of the committee, explained that he 
had already answered the question, and he was discharged. The 
precise facts disclosed by him to the committee yet remain a seeret. 
The House has passed a bill for the protection of witnesses, exempt- 
ing all witnesses who testify under protest before either House, or 
any committee, or the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment, 
from all criminal liability except impeachment, and providing, at 
the same time, that absconding witnesses shall be punishable by fine 
or imprisonment; the Legislative and Executive bill has been re- 
ported, with estimates cut down to the extent of $8,000,000; and the 
Hawaiian Treaty has again been discussed, and the conference re- 
port on the District of Columbia 3.65 bonds adopted. 


The expected report of the Senate Committee against the con- 
firmation of Mr. Dana, to the body which has just confirmed Bil- 
lings in the judgeship at New Orleans, would be a wretched piece 
of business. We believe the agents who have contributed to 
this result are Mr. W. Bb. Lawrence, who accuses Mr. Dana of hav- 
ing pirated the notes of his edition of Wheaton, and Mr. B. F. 
Butler, who accuses him of having “ bolted the regular ticket” on 
certain occasions, and being generally obnoxious to himself. As re- 
gards Butler’s hostility, we had hoped that the Senate had learned 
enough to be indifferent to it. As regards Mr. Lawrence’s charges, we 
shall only say that the matter is still before the courts, having been re- 
ferred some time ago toa master to report on the rival editions. He 
has made no report because, we venture to assert, there is nothing 
to report that would not be almost ridiculous as a charge against 
Mr. Dana. We made a careful collation of the two books ourselves in 
1866, and published the result in No. 66 of the Nation. The only 
basis for Mr. Lawrence’s charges worth notice was that Mr. Dana’s 
translations from foreign languages occasionally were textually 
like his own, to which nobody who has ever translated from mo- 
dern languages will attach any importance in the case of a man 
like Mr. Dana, who was himself a master of internaticnal law and 
a leading practitioner in Admiralty cases when he undertook the 
work. As to identity in the illustrations cited of certain rules, 
since the illustrations were prominent events of modern history, it 
is almost absurd to base on them an accusation of bad faith 
offered to educated men. There is one case of literal copying of a 
quotation of four lines of Lawrence’s from Blackstone, with the 
typographical error which it contained—-over which Mr. Lawrence 
has been childisbly exultant, but there is no doubt that this was 
due to an oversight of the printer, to whom, improperly as we think, 
Mr. Dana had left the task of striking out all of Lawrence’s notes. 
That this error was not detected by him in the proof-sheets was 
natural enough. In facet, to attack Mr. Dana’s character in this 
matter in ever so slight a degree is to give proof of a perverse and 
malignant temper, and if the Senate Committee is influenced by such 
attacks in making its report, without giving him a hearing, it will be 
guilty of a gross offence against justice and decency. 





in his testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
James E. Lyon testified that, in 1872, a despatch was sent to 
England by Professor Silliman, Brydges Willyams, and Hussey, 
who had made an examination of the Emma Mine, to the effect that 
there were “ eight thousand tons discovered since last report; 
sample assay, two thousand dollars per ton.” Professor Silliman 
could not remember that be had signed such a despatch, and on go- 
ing home he searched the files of the English mining journals, and 
came upon the following, which he admits he did send and wishes 
to have included in his testimony given under oath, and on which 
he relies for his professional vindication : 


‘“ Very great improvements since last report. On seventh floor 
drifted 120 feet, and tenth fleor 40 feet, all in ore; at the bottom 
winze, 70 feet below old workings, drifted 40 feet, all in ore. Sample 
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since last report over 8,000 tons. Everything connected with the 
mine is highly satisfactory. Mailed supplementary report. Canyon 
road still bad. Shall forward 1,000 tons first-elass ore forthwith, 
Have 65 tons bullion, worth £20,000 ; propose selling here. Arranged 
all other matters here. Will report fully on return. 
‘“¢WILLYAMS, SILLIMAN, AND HUSSEY.” 

We have examined this despatch carefully, and eannet see 
what the difference is between the statement actually sent and that 
given by Lyon; though Professor Silliman says in a letter to Mr. 
Hewitt, the chairman of the committee, that “there is rothing in 
this despatch to justify the monstrous statement made in the 
garbled extract from it that those 8,600 tons of ore had an assay 
value of $2,000, or that the despatch above quoted gives to the 
reserves any specific value whatever.” If the despatch did not 
mean that there were 8,000 tons worth $2,000 per ton, we cannot 
understand what it did mean, unless Mr. Silliman uses lan- 
guage in a way totally different from that in which other people 
use it. In fact, it seems to us that the meaning of the despatch was 
clearly just what Lyon represented it to be, and that it was 
intended to effect just the object he said it was intended to cfiect. 
Another point in the case not cleared up is as to the expert’s pay- 
ment for services. He was paid $5,000, he says, at the outset, and 
promised more afterwards. After the mine was floated, he got 
$20,000 more. He was employed by the vendees of the mine, he 
has always maintained, and yet the man who actually appeared as 
his employer was, he now says, General Baxter, one of Park’s 
‘‘ pals” in the sale. As to the $20,000 additional which he got, he 
says it was in part paid for work on other mining property of Park’s. 
Now the question arises, what was tbis other property, and what 
was the work, and did the Emma Mine pay for work done on other 
and disconnected mines? This witness evidently needs a good deal 
more vigorous cross-examination than he has yet been subjected to. 





The Texas and Pacific Railway Pill has not yet been reported 
to the House, and the impression is daily gaining strength that 
its friends believe it unwise to urge it at the present time when 
its advocates would be intimidated by the approaching Presiden- 
tial election. If the bill is one which, either from want of merit or 
through the means used to secure its passage, will not bear the 
daylight of an election year, it is difficult to see on what ground 
it ought to pass in any other year, while the character of the bill, 
so far as known, shows that the period of delay has also been a 
pericd of growth, and that the scheme has obtained a size during 
gestation which will probably strangle it in its birth. The ‘Texas 
and Pacific Railway proper is 1,500 miles long, of which 1,300 only 
remain to be built, and there would seem to be no propriety in asking 
a subsidy for anything more than this 1,300 miles; but the bill, as 
reported from the sub-committee, would most properly be termed 
a * Bill providing for the construction of a Railway System in the 
Southwestern States.” In addition to the main line it provides for 
a branch, at least 300 miles long, from Shreveport to New Orlears ; 
for a branch, nearly 200 miles long, from the same point to Vicks- 
burg; for a third branch, 300 miles long, from Jefferson, Texas, to 
Memphis; and for a fourth, 400 miles long, from a point in Western 
Texas to the present terminus of the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road in the northeastern part of the Indian Territcry, forming 
with that line a route to St. Louis. The total length of these 
branches is fully 1,200 miles, nearly as long as the unbuilt main line, 
and none of them are demanded to accommodate business. The 
railway already has rail communication with the Texas ports and 
steamboat communication with New Orleans. Vicksburg is a point 
of no impertance,while both Memphis and St. Louis are reached from 
its eastern terminus over the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern 
Railway, and its connections, by lines now in operation, nearly 
or quite as direct as the shortest which can be found. It is un- 
derstood that the promoters of the railway have no desire to 
build these branches, but that they are accepted to secure the 
support of Congressmen. The bill in its proposed form finds a 
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parallel only in the story told early in the war of the young man 
who, on asking fora lieutenant’s commission, Was answered that his 
request could not be granted, but that he might, if he really eared 
about it, be made a brigadier-general. 
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Any moral authority the late Advisory Couneil in | 


might have had may be safely said te have been destroyed by 
the address of Dr. Storrs to his church on Sunday evening las’, 
and by the subsequent action of the church with regard to it. 


Dr. Storrs’s arraignment of the Council follows 
the same line as Professor E. C. 
siastical defects of its action, but his exposure of the arrange- 
ment it made for the further trial ef the charges against Mr. Beecher 
is still more damaging. He declares that under its rulings “ no priest 
or minister in any other body of Christians ever known on earth 
was so entirely shielded from enquiry as to his character as 
is the pastor of a Congregational church, according to the state- 
ment of this assembly, so long as he succeeds in keeping his hold 
on his circle of local hearers.” We cannot help thinking that this, 
if true, is due in some degree to the nature of the Congregational 
system itself, but we do not know what answer can be made to Dr. 
Storrs’s account of the extraordinary machinery which the Council 
invented for a final and decisive enquiry into Mr. Beecher’s case. 
In the first place, the Council had, under the letter missive, no au- 
thority to suggest or create any such machinery; in the second, 
the organization of the proposed tribunal was committed to three 
gentlemen whose confidence in Mr. Beecher is “express and com- 
plete”; in the third, the list of twenty persons from whom the tri- 
bunal can be chosen contains several names of those who believe in 
Mr. Beecher’s innocence already and are eager for his vindication ; 
in the fourth, if five of them cannot be got to serve, any three can 
make up the full number out of the denomination at large ; so that, in 
short, the composition of the court would be unknown to the aeeuser 
up to the last moment, and it might he strongly hostile to him; in 
the fifth, the charges must be presented within sixty days, and to 
the church, who are to forward it to the commission; in the sixth, 
it is in the power of the commission to decide that the charges 
presented have been sufficiently tried already (i.c.. by Mr. Beecher’s 
investigating committee), and dismiss the complaint; inthe seventh, 
the commission can only act at the request of Plymouth Church, 
and if at the end of the sixty days no charges have been presented, 
the chureh may offer fresh ex-parte evidence, and ask on it a further 
vindication of Mr. Beecher. 


substantially 





Acting on Dr. Storrs’s address, his church on Monday evening 
passed resolutions repudiating the decisions of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and refusing to bold Congregational fellowship with any church 
which adheres to the principles laid down by it ; and declaring that 
whatever concerns the collective brotherhood of the churches may 
be judged by the brotherhood in a properly constituted council, 
and that whenever any church refuses to rid itself of a scandal, by 
appropriate ecclesiastical procedure, either instituted by itself or 
proffered by sister churches, it may be the duty of the brotherhood 
of the churches to institute enquiry cn its own account, in order to 
rid itself of such scandal or of such church. On this, steps will 
probably be taken to bring about some thorough investigation of 


“the main question,” or to expel Plymouth Church from fellowship | 


if it refuses to submit to it. 





The Stock Exchange was enlivened during the week by a 
“bull” speculation in Erie and a “bear” speculation in Pacific 
Mail. Each of these stocks has for years been a favorite {ootball 
for speculators. It appears that Erie, encumbered as it is with 
financial embarrassments, has been fortunate enough to attract, for 
ultimate purposes of their own, the attention of capitalists connected 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western and the Delaware and 
Hudson Companies. They, through the Lackawanna Iron and Coal 
Company and the Cambria Iron Company, both of which are con- 
trolled by the interest nathed, have agreed to lay « third rail en the 
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Erie, making it a narrow- 


station a few miles beyond Elmira. The Lehigh Valley, in the e 
| interest, has agreed to continue this third rail from Waverley to 
Buffilo. The advantages ef a narrow-gauge to the eoal reads 
named are important, but the remote ol was to benetit ihe 
Michigan Central, whieh is owned in good port by the ¢ 
who control the Delaware, Leek. wanna, and Western Railroed 
In the case of Pacific Mail, a month ago, when the stock was ie 
at 40 or thereabouts, the Company was reported to be in exeeilent 
condition, with a small floating debt and with an encouraging busi- 
ness. It is now by the same speculators, and they directors, repre- 
sented to be wholly insolvent, with an alarming tloating debt, with 
a poor business, and that soon to be divided with a rival Ii To 
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show the desperate condition of the finances of the Company the 
directors have authorized the issue of $2,000,000) bonds, which 
needed, they say, to pay the floating debt. 
the stoek has fallen to about 12. 


are 


Onsuch representations 


The suspension of the Bank of the State of New York was direetly 
due to tie action of the Clearing-House Association, whieh, on netiti 
cation from the Bank Examiner, ascertained that the bank was un 
sound, and accordingly excluded it from the privileges of the Associa- 
tion. This bank was organized in 1835, has a eapital of $2,000,000, and 
has stood respectabiy, its steck last week having sold at 106.) On 
investigation it was found that the capital was impaired about one- 
half—that is, that it could pay depositors and all other credi- 
tors in full, and have remaining about s1,000,.000Q. The difficulties 
of the bank were.in no way chargeable to the times, but entirely to 
bad management. | 
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A circumstance whieh strong] 
was the appearance in the “cash” of an individual check of 
Vice-President for $20,000. In addition to these bad eggs in the 
basket was $224,000 protested paper, among which was $70,000 of 
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Dunean, Sherman & Co. It is but just to assume that such man 
agement is not customary in New York banking. Of course, Wail 


when first 
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When the exact facts were known, and it was seen that 


Street was ablaze with excitement the suspension was 
announced. Gold advanced to 115, but fell back to 114 
ulative stocks fell from 1 to 5 per cent., but soon rallied. 

vanced to 1-16 per day, there having been a 
loans. 


ho 
creditor of the bank would lose, comparative tranquillity was 
restored. The exposure of the bank was due to the vigilance of 


the Bank Examiner; its bad debts were of The 
gold price of $100 greenbacks ranged during the week between 
S86 94 and $87 43. 


recent ereation. 


The reports of the New York savings- banks for the vear [875 
have appeared. There were at the close of the vear forty of these 
institutions, one having since failed—the Security 
small concern. These banks report total deposits of $124, 188,216, 
against £1°0,010,703 in 174, and S170,00¢,706 in Is73. The total 
resources from which to pay depositors were, in 1875, 3205,415,447 ; 
in 1274 they were $195,325,104 ; and in 1873, 3184,414,895. The 
amount of deposits, including interest credits, which were 
made during [875 was $80,000,863, while the amount of deposits 
withdrawn was $75,026,606; in 12874 these 
posits, 8¢°0,506,502, and withdrawals, $77,541,208 ; 
posits, $91,540,649, and withdrawals, $90,715,320. 
$205,415,447 resources in 1875, $46,184,8=7 
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items were: de- 
in73, de- 
of the 
consisted of United 
of bonds and mort- 
It would speak better for the management of these cor- 
porations if the investments in United States bonds were larger, as 
these securities excel all others not enly in point of safety but of 
availability. The number of open accounts in 1875 was 468,562, 
against 494,026 in 1874, and 479,102 in 1873. This is not strange, 
considering that five banks, no one of them important except the 
Third Avenue, failed during the year, and that these failed banks hed 
19,000 open accounts 
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while 865,328,83 


bonds, consisted 


The statement shows a smaller decrease in 
the amount of deposits than was expected, considering the hare 


“times and the extent to which labor has been unemployed, 
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“THE ECONOMY AND SIMPLICTTY OF OUR FOREFATHERS.” 


MGLE fall of Mr. Belknap is generally ascribed, and with considerable 

appearance of truth, to bis wife’s desire, and doubtless also his 
own, to live handsomely. She was what is called a ‘leader of 
fashion ” in that remarkable portion of human society called “ Ad- 
ministration circles,” and required considerably more money than 


] 
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her husband’s income to reach the standard of gentility in the mat- | 


ter of meat, drink, clothing, and carriages set up by the people among 
and she got it out of the sutlers, and 
they out of the soldiers and settlers on the Plains, Whether this is an 
accurate statement of the case or not, it is the one generally accepted 
by the public, and the moral drawn from it, by a somewhat sweep- 
ing generalization, is that extravagance in living isthe main source 
of our political corruption, and that if we would reform the Govern- 
ment we must go back to the simplicity of food and attire and the 
accompanying personal integrity supposed to have been common in 
the year 1776 or thereabouts. We confess there is to us something 
almost as depressing in this kind of talk as in the practice in 
which many of our newspapers indulge, of drawing consolation for 
the present corruption of this Republie from the reflection that the 
corruption of the English monarchy one hundred and fifty years 
ago was just as great; because both one and the other have a ten- 
deney to turn people’s minds away from real remedies and throw 
them back on quackery. 

There is, in the first place, always something childish in calling 
out in times of publie danger and distress for things which are clearly 


whom she sought to shine ; 


unattainable, and nothing is more clearly unattainable than a | 


return to the manners and customs of another age. This would be 
true even if it were certain that there was any necessary connec- 
tion between the plain living of the early Americans and their 
good morals. There is no such connection. No man or woman is 
kept from knavery by wearing homespun and living on pork and 
molasses. If we had only to change men’s clothes and put them on 
short commons in order to make them good, we might dispense 
with religion and law, and the saints of every community would be 
found in the penitentiary. It may be said, too, with confidence 
that the people of every age have lived about as well as they could 
afford. The men and women of the last century wore plainer 
clothes than we do, «ud ate plainer fare, because fine clothes and 
rich diet were harder to get, because, in short, they had less to offer 
in exchange for them. The steam-engine and the power-loom and 
the spinning-jenny bad not been invented, and nearly everybody had 
to trust to the produce of his farm for a livelihood, and the difficulties 
of travel and the absence of periodical literature kept his imagina- 
tion ina state of virtuous quiescence. He wore homespun, then, not 
because he was good, but because he could not help it. ‘ Plain liv- 
ing and high thinking” even in our time often go together, but the 
thinking is not high because the living is plain; more generally the 
living is plain beeause the thinking is high. In order to go back to 
the manners of 1776, we should have to get rid of all the material 
progress which separates this year from that—that is, all the in- 
dustry, art, and means of locomotion which the discoveries and 
inventions of the last century have placed at our disposal. In order 
to get very much advantage from living like the forefathers, we 
should have to reduce the number and power of our temptations 
to the level of theirs. If we dressed all our modern legislators in 
serge, and fed them on grits and hominy, it would profit us nothing 
as long as we allowed Jay Gould to assail them with thousand- 
dollar bills or railroad stock or bonds. 

There are, however, some characteristics of the men of the last 
century which we can imitate and restore, and which in our present 
plight may do us much politieal service. First and foremost among 
these is their thorough practicalness, and freedom from the kinder- 
garten tendeney to shape in your own mind the way you would 
like things to be, and then to make your arrangements as if that 
was the way they would be. ‘The Rousseau whey had not made its 
way into their veins. If we look through their speeches, debates, 
political treatises, and constitutions, we find that the animal they 


are thinking about and working for is man as they know him and 
see him, and not man as they would like to see him and as it would 
be convenient to have him. Jefferson had some of the true Red 
dreams about the probable effect on human nature of certain poli- 
tical contrivances or material conditions, but on the whole his 
contemporaries were politicians of the true Anglo-Saxon type, who 
saw no Visions, and did not expect from human nature any extraordi- 
nary displays of self-denial in the ordinary work of life. If we run 
through the volume which is perhaps on the whole the best ex- 
ample of the political thinking of that day, the ‘ Federalist,’ we 
find the writers occupied anxiously from first to last in the construc- 
tion of a government which should put the least possible strain on 
human nature, and offer it fewest temptations, and take most 
account of its weaknesses. They tried to set up, not something to 
which truly good men would do well to adapt themselves, but some- 


| thing which the average man—a being who is neither saint nor 








devil—would find it easy to live under. For instance, when they 
were fixing the salaries of the high officers of the Government, they 
did not, as we do now, evolve from their own moral consciousness 
the sum which an ideal President ought to need annually. On the 
contrary, they found out what the Presidents of Congress under the 
old Confederation had spent in the year, and they made such addi- 
tions to it as they thought the new President would require to 
enable him to live with ease and dignity. In like manner, when 
they came to fix the salaries of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
they did not thrust one hand under their coat-tails, and run the 
other through their hair, and pour forth a stream of blatherskite 
about the way an ideal judge ought to live, and about the smallness 
of the sum for which good lawyers of their own acquaintance could 
be got to fill the place. They said: ‘‘'The Supreme Court ought to 
contain the best lawyers in the country, and in choosing che judges 
for it we ought not to be restricted to men of accumulated fortunes. 
Therefore, to get the best lawyers we must pay as much annually a 
the leading lawyers actually earn in the centres of the largest prac- 
tice.” Having ascertained that this was about $3,000, they fixed the 
salary of the Chief-Justice at $4,000 a year, and that of the associate 
Justices at $3,500. They followed a similar course with regard to 
all the other offices of the Government. They offered, in short, 
such salaries as would in the market of that day command the best 
labor of the kind the public service required, and made absolutely 
no extraordinary demand on the virtue of the candidates. They no 
more thought of treating the public service as a monastery, and 
exacting a vow of poverty from those entering it, than private 
bankers thought of it. They knew that men would serve the 
Government from ordinary motives; that good men would need 
good pay, and security, and the chance of living in the same style as 
the people with whom they naturally associated in other callings, 
and they acted accordingly. 

Since that period Congress has raised the pay of the Supreme 
Court judges only one hundred and fifty per cent., although the 
remuneration of leading lawyers in active practice has increased 
five or six hundred per cent.; and the very same policy (we have no 
space for illustrative details) bas been pursued through all branches 
of the service. The rate of pay has been kept far below the market 


rate, and the result .is that in most of them we get the refuse of 


the market for Government work—that is, the helpless, the dis- 
solute, the sickly, the lazy, the incompetent, and the knavish, 
and when they steal and cheat we implore them “to return to the 
economy and simplicity of their forefathers”; and when they refuse, 
we begin tu weep and wail, and ask what is going to become of the 
country, and what would Washington say if he could see Belknap. 
There could probably be no better illustration of the darkened state 
of the public mind about the causes of our present political disease 
than the approbation with which the present rage for cutting down 
the salaries of public officers is regarded, as a measure of economy. 
Far from being a measure of economy, it is one more step in the 
process by which a middle wall of partition has been erected be- 
tween the honesty, capacity, and energy of the American people and 
the Government which it dearly loves and would fain be proud of. 
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Apply all this t» the case of the unhappy Belknap, and what do 
we find? The office of Secretary of War, putting as de altogether 
its dignity and its moral responsibility as regards the discipline of 
the army, is one of enormous commercial importance. ‘The ineum- 
bent is charged with the proper disbursement of about $32,000,000 
annually. He ought, therefore, to be sought in the ranks of that 
body of men who are called in this country to take charge of the 
greatest railroads or manufacturing or mining companies, or, in 
other words, ought to be the kind of man who finds no difficulty in 
obtaining from $20,000 to $30,000 a year for his services, and he ought 
to be one of the very best ef them, because while the president of a 
railroad or manufacturing company has his conduct submitted every 
year to the sharp test of money dividends, and is kept up to his 
work by the watchful eyes of self-interest, the Secretary of War 
has, for the greater part of his work, no other auditor or supervi- 
sor than his own conscience. In Belknap’s case he was, however, 
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ation. 


replied to by a leading Republican senator, and the reply consisted 


of these three heads: Ist, a eulogy of the Republican party; Yd, a 
statement of a report that the Georgia election was carried by 


bribery and corruption; 3d, an enquiry why, if Mr. Gordon wished 
to imitate the English, he did not * 
monarehy.” 

In the Belknap impeachment case, the House h 
ing the question as to the status of an impeachment pending at 
the same time with an indictment. In the course of the discussion 
Mr. Lamar of Mississippi spoke of impeachment as a process in- 
tended for “punishment,” on which a leading Republican, himself 
a lawyer, immediately proceeded to debate the point with him, 
maintaining that impeachment was “ protective” and not 
tive.” Now, the peculiarity of the debate was that there was 1 
to debate about. Mr. Lamar immediately produced the constitu 


come out at once In favor of a 


d been diseu 


* Pe 
peu " 


lothing 


| tional provision for total disqualification for office in cases of im- 


chosen in the person of an humble and obscure revenue collector | 


in a Western town, where he earned about $3,000 a year, and 


he was suddenly charged with these enormous responsibilities, | 
. ’ 


with a salary of $8,000, and in a position so conspicuous and 


surrounded by such social conditions that the temptation to live | 


at the rate of $30,000 a year was trethendous. If he had been 
a man of Roman virtue, of incorruptible patriotism, of lofty aspira- 
tion, of refined tastes, of thrifty habits, and had had a monkish 
scorn for the good things of this life, and his wife had been like him, 
they would have returned to ‘the economy and simplicity of their 
forefathers,” and have saved money out of their salary. 
reason had we to suppose that he was that kind of man? Why 
should we expect $8,000 a year to fill our Cabinet with saints and 
sages ? 
how this calamity overtook us. 
smiling sadly at our simplicity in expecting anything better. 


TWO “FAVORITE SONS.” 


But what | 


Let us not flatter ourselves that Washington is wondering | 
On the contrary, he is probably 


HE past fortnight has witnessed two events in Congress of more | 
than ordinary importance—one in the Senate and the other in | 


the House. In the Senate, the occasion was the delivery of an able 
speech by Mr. Gordon, of Georgia, on the excise service ; in the 
House, the discussion of the Belknap impeachment. About a 
month ago Mr. Gordon introduced some resolutions instructing the 
Committee on Finance to ascertain what amendments to the laws 
are necessary to secure economy and certainty in the collection of 
internal revenue, and to prevent frauds in its collection. He desired 
to have the committee instructed especially to enquire whether it is 
advisable to “‘ create a corps of excise to hold office indefinitely, 
removable only for incapacity or malfeasance in office.” Mr. Gordon, 
in his speech, showed that Great Britain, whose excise system is 
always put forward as the model of our own, collected a tax of £2 
in gold on every gallon of whiskey made, while we could not collect 
twenty cents per gallon in greenbacks, and when we attempted to col- 


1ect $2 a gallon the whole was lost. He quoted from Mr. Fessenden’s | 


report, made in 1864, to the effect that the annual product of our dis- 
tilleries was, even then, $100,000,000 ; and proved from Mr. Pratt’s 
report of 1870 that, notwithstanding the increase of population and 
development of business since, a tax upon only $77,500,000 was paid 
in that year; or, in other words, $22,500,000, at the very lowest 
estimate, eseaped taxation altogether. He asked why it is that one 
government ean collect $2 in gold and the other cannot collect twenty 


| 


cents, and insisted, what everybody knows to be the case, that the | 


explanation is that the English system of appointments is a pre- 
mium on honesty and fidelity, while our system of appointment for 
short terms, for reasons having no bearing whatever on fitness for 
office, combined with rapid rotation, is a premium on dishonesty 
and inefficiency. The speech was entirely non-partisan in its tone, 
and contained just the recommendations which any reflection on 
the whiskey-fraud exposures and the cases of Joyce, McDonald, 
McKee, and the rest, would be likely to suggest to the mind of 
nine out of ten honest and intelligent men. He was immediately 


| 
| 


! 


peachment, and a decision of the Supreme Court in which disqu 
fication for office in case of conviction on impeachment is referred 
to in so many words as “ punishment;” on which the Republican 
leader was silenced. 

It may seem to the reader that we have & 
rake up the rubbish of the Congressiona’ R 
this monstrous repivy to Mr. Gordon’s sensible speech in the Senate, 
and this flimsy trifling with important subjects but 
the reason we have done so is that the reply to Mr. Gordon in the 
in the House, did 


out of our way te 


me 


wd in reproducing 


in the House, 


not come from obscure and harmless Congressional tledglings, but 
from two of the leading representatives of the party now in posses- 
sion of the Government—one of them the ** leader” of the House and 
the other the head man in the Senate. and 
most prominent candidates for the Presidential 
mean, of course, Mr. Morton and Mr. Blaine 

We have selected these two * incidents” because thes 
fairly enough what has been going on in Congress 
beginning of the session, and illustrate better than 
mons could one of the worst effects of the present 
political life. We do for a2 moment to Mr. 
Morton and Mr. Blaine in other respects. Blaine is a man of 
reputable standing outside of politics, a man of education, and, 
we believe, right intentions, while Mr. Morton is an unscrupulous 
demagogue and turncoat. But in one respect they are 
they are both candidates for the Presidency, and it is important for 
them to put themselves before the country during the present 
session in the best possible light, and to lay up as much eapital as 
possible against the autumn. This is quite right and natural, and 
we have not a word to say against it. It is for the of 
country no less than the candidates that we should know 
much about them we ean, and first and all 
sort of men they are, and what sort of propose 
for our consideration and approval. It fact that 


both being amony th 
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these two leading candidates, taken from the opposite extremes 
of the party, should have thus far offered the country abso- 
lutely nothing. Mr. Blaine did, indeed, bring forward at the 


opening of Congress a constitutional amendment directed 
against the Catholies. but the anti-Catholic 
every one knows now, a mere flurry; and all that Mr. Blaine means 
to do or can do with his amendment is, not to pass it, but to use it 
in the campaign to catch anti-Catholic His next appear- 
ance was in the Amnesty debate, in which he showed that Jefferson 
Davis was a traitor and a bad man, and suceeeded, by the usual 
parliamentary tricks, in making a mess of the Democratic Amnesty 


Bill. 


exeitement was, 


as 


votes. 


Last year, when the Republicans had possession of the House , 


they voted, almost if not quite unanimously, ter a bill almost 
identically the same, without any indication from Mr. Blaine 
that he was offended by the proposal to pardon Davis. Since 


then he has made a speech on the curreney question, in which he 
has neither brought rv even suggested a plan to 
deal with the only question of importance connected with the sub- 
and he has new been dis 


forward 1 


ject — the resumption of specie payments : 
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a 
tinguishing himselfin the impeachment proceedings— 
to involve perhaps the ruin of his party-——by putting forward, 
views as to the process which have no 


rity as 
to harass the Democrat 
foundation in law or reason, and would be recognized as a quibble 
by a 

We take 


choolboy 


it that there has never been a time in the history of the 


Nation 


country when there was more deep discontent with the condition of | 


the Government, nor a greater longing for the appearance on the 


scene of a new order of men in publie life, capable not merely of 


expression to this discontent—for this has been pretty well 
but ef taking part in the actus] government of the 


giving 


done already 


country and bringing some decent order out of tae present confusion. | 


The day of the fire-eater and of the abolitionist and of the “ war- 
horse ” 
it has gone uy, and the question is who are to take their places. It 
which it is very difficult to avswer, fer it is one 
of the dry-rot which is eating out the life of 
our system that no new generation of politicians is coming 
to the surfaee capable of dealing with the questions which must 
be dealt and very too, if we are not to give 
up the attempt at self-government as a failure. The present 
dearth of new men in political life in France is one of the most 
noticeable results of the political decline in that country during the 
last thirty years, but the French never took the means we have 
taken to drive honest and intelligent men out of political life. They 
never made a practice of turning a man out of office because he was 
a faithful public servant and refused to devote his time to other 
objects than his official duty. ” 


is a question 


of the siens 


with, soon 


That is exactly what “ rotation’ 


and the “ wheel-horse ” has gone by, and everybody knows | 


means, and that is what we have made the corner-stone of our 


Government. 


The result has been that the honest, industrious, | 


respectable classes have been for more than a generation warned | 


away from public life, and the management of affairs has fallen 
into the hands of the peculiar people that we now see in 
Washington. The theory of “rotation” is that it brings up new 
politica! men * fresh from the people,” but it really does just the 
opposite. Every year the divorce between public cpinion and the 
political class has been becoming greater and greater, just as it did 
for many years in this city between the Tammany politicians and 
the public, until finally a point is reached—and it looks very much 
as if we had reached such a one now—at which nothing short of a 
‘clean sweep,” or, in other words, a passionate movement for the 
rotation of all the rascals out of office at once, is the only resource or 
hope of good government left. 

In the failure of Mr. Blaine to 


hold his own during the 


| 


of such solem- | 
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OF THE EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, March 10, 1876. 
‘ie REE months ago a visit to the Centennial was easy and pleasant. The 
buildings were comparatively few in number and easily distinguished, 


| and the ground was in good condition and unencumbered with building 


materials. But at the present day the visitor speedily discovers that he has 
hard work before him. The multiplicity of buildings begins already to be 
perplexing, the ground is softened by the outcoming frost, cut up here and 
there with excavations, and dotted with piles of boards, laths, shingles, 
bricks, and unremoved débris. Fiverything betokens the last travail before 
the installation of goods. Not that I wish the reader to infer from these 
remarks that the Centennial is backward and the managers hastening to 
make up lost time. On the contrary, the work of preparation is far 


| advanced, and we have the best reasons for expecting the 10th of May to 


be the opening day in fact as wel) as in form. But, as every one knows, 
the last stages in making ready a great enterprise always wear the mien of 
distraction. It is difficult for the inexperienced to detect the real order 
beneath all this seeming confusion. The very forwardness of the Centen- 
nial looks like the opposite because there are so many buildings rapidly 
approaching completion about the same time. 

Let me run briefly over the principal features cf the Centennial in 
order. The Main Building is done and awaiting its contents. Some boxes 
and cases from South America, Sweden, and Norway are already placed 
in position, but the contents not unpacked. The spaces and sub-spaces 
for all the exhibits are marked off by red lines on the floor. The Machinery 
Building was finished long ago, and also spaced off. The shafting is well 
under way and can be finished easily in four weeks, In the centre the huge 
Corliss engine (1,500horse-power) which is to supply all the motive-power 
is rapidly approaching completion. The bed is laid, the upright cylinders 
erected, and also the two walking-beams. The foundations of other heavy 
pieces of machinery throughout the building are laid. Back of the Machin- 
ery Hall is a new structure, 314 feet by 160, with galleries, to be 
ready on the 15th. This Shoe and Leather Annex is the work of private 
subscription, and will contain the most complete display ever made of 
articles of leather. The importance of the department is manifest when we 
consider that the aggregate annual business is computed at $230,000,000 
(of which $90,000,000 belongs to Massachusetts alone). The annex will 


| contain specimens of every kind of shoe and boot manufactured, every kind 


present session we see a curious effect of this wide divergence | 
| The plastering is done, except some ornamental work around the base cf 


between public opinion and that of the political class. He 
is a shrewd manager, and as a shrewd manager he has for 
years been oceupied, not in studying the condition of the 


country, or considering what quesiions demand solution, or what 
questions “the people” are thinking about, but in watching 
the ‘‘machine.” He has mastered it completely.- He can “spar” 
in the House, he can expose a Democrat, he can force him into a 
false position, he can make him introduce a bill that he does not 
want to introduce, and he can prevent him from introducing a bill 
that he does want to introduce——and this is all. He betrays no 
signs of thinking or caring for anything else, and acts as if there 
really were no questions to care for or solve, but as if we were all 
simply playing a game in which it was agreed that one side should 
be calle’ Democrats and the other Republicans, and the side that 
“scored” the most exposures and the most successful parliamentary 
dodges should win the game and carry off the “ pool.” The differ- 
ence between him and bis playmate, Morton, is that he plays the 
game fairly, while Morton cheats. Politicians are merely the gauges 
of party sentiment and atility, and Mr. Blaine’s failure is simply 
the failure of the Republican * machine,” or, in other words, the 
failare to produce men equal to the demands of the time. It is no 
answer to this to say that the Demoerats are equally incapable. 
They must be produced, if not by Democrats oar Republicans, then 
by somebody else, 





of leather prepared, and every machine used in the country. Horticultural 
Hall was finished some time ago. There is a little painting to be done 
inside, and the potting proceeds slowly, as it requires a good deal of care. 
But in generai I should say that this hall, like the main building, is only 
awaiting its contents. Agricultural Hall, the most backward of all the large 
buildings, has made astonishingly rapid strides. The arches are up ; the 
roofing is laid, except around the central cupola and over a part of one of 
the wings ; and the greater part of the flooring is down. In all probability 
the building will be delivered by the contractor at the end of the presenti 
month. The art building (Memorial Hall) is likewise in the last stages. 


the rotunda, the wood-work is done, and the tiles in some of the rooms are 
laid. A delay in the delivery of the tiles from Connecticut has thrown the 
workmen back a week or more, but, notwithstanding, the building will 
be in readiness by the beginning of April. One hundred feet in the rear is 
a detached structure, altogether new—the Art Annex. This annex, which 
is even larger in superficial area than Memorial Iall, is not of a permanent 
nature, but intended to contain the overflow, as it is called, of pictures and 
statues. Even with this extra room at their command, the managers fear 
that they will be unable to gratify all the demands for space. Being pro- 
jected suddenly to meet an unexpected want, the annex is of course 
behindhand. But it is being pushed with great energy, and will 
doubtless be ready in season. The outer walls are of brick; the 
framework is wood. In appearance it is rather squat and ungainly, 
especially if compared with the handsome fagade of Memorial Hail, 
and will be found, I fear, to be hot in summer weather. However, 
it will be no worse than the Exposition des Amateurs at Vienne. 
Near by is the Annex for Wagons and Carriages, also beckward. Piles of 
lumber and the constant buzz of a circular saw reveal the process of con- 
struction. It is little more than a temporary frame building, which will not 
be inelegant when finished, but which at present shows its ribs and joints 
too plainly. The U. 8. Government Building was completed more than a 
month ago. The Women’s Pavilion was handed over last week. The 


Southern Restaurant and the New Jersey State Building are finished. 
But it will not be necessary for me to enumerate more of the fifty or 
Suffice it to state that all 


sixty buildings now seattered over the grounds. 
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the principal ones are now ready, or so nearly ready as to be practically dis- 
posed of, and that the buildings incomplete or not yet begun are of a kind 
that admits of very rapid work. The managers will probably issue an 
order in a few days to the effect that all building material must be deliv- 
ered and tn situ before the 1st of April. The object of this is to reserve 
the railroad tracks and roads in the grounds for the conveyance of go is, 
By the middle of the present month Belmont Avenue, a large public drive 
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which intersects the grounds, wili be closed to travel, and the enclosure | 


fence will be completed. From the 1st of April, most probably, the pub- 
lic will be excluded rigorously from the grounds, and the work of installation 
begun in earnest. The more I compare the state of things at Vienna with 
the condition of the Centennial, the more I am convinced that the mana- 
gers of the present enterprise have it perfectly in hand. In fact, there 
seems to be but one source from which to apprehend delay, and that is 
tardiness on the part of exhibitors in forwarding their goods. If manufac- 
turers could be induced to begin at once the shipment of at least their 
heavier and bulkier articles, the Director-General and his hard-working 
associates would, I know, feel much relieved. They would then see their 
way rid of every shadow of a doubt. Circulars and messages have already 
been sent out urging haste. I feel it to be only my duty, therefore, to 
do what little Ican in the cause, and to beg every exhibitor whom these 
words may reach to ** hurry up.” 

It may seem inconsistent with the opening remarks of this letter to add 
that the grounds are already in excellent order.” What I mean is this—that, 
although the grass and some of the walks are soft under foot, the frost is 
entirely out, and a fortmght of dry wind will remove all traces of damp- 
ness. Even now the main walks and drives leave little to be desired, 
and there is no real discomfort except when one tries to save time by short 
cuts over the grass. The artificial lake in front of the Machinery Hall has 
an almost finished look; the masonry is in perfect order, and the ground, hav- 
ing been highly manured, will soon begin to put forth a bright green. A 
swan or two on the lake would do away with the appearance of newness. The 
terrace around the Memorial Hall is in great part graded, and the stone 
steps leading up to it on the south side are laid. The statues to right and 
left of the steps are also in position. There is a good deal of work still to be 
done in this vicinity in the way of sodding, gravelling, laying-out walks, 
and removing unsightly débris. But assuming the labor of construction to 
be over by April 1, the six weeks to May 10 will be an ample allow- 
ance of time for the finishing touches. Around Lauber’s Restaurant, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, and Agricultural Hall scarcely anything more is required 
than the removal of some boards and the laying down of a few walks. If 
the present mild weather continues, the trees and vegetation here will be in 
a remarkably advanced condition by the opening day. The State Build- 
ings near the United States Buildings are backward, but, on the other hand, 
the offices of the English Commission are almost ready for occupancy, and 
the Japanese have their house and bazaar far under way. In general, it is 
evident that the builders have been highly favored by the weather, and have 
worked very steadily, ‘‘ without haste and without rest.” 

A Department of Public Security, as it may be called, has been organ- 
ized, and will be placed in charge of Col. Starr as marshal. This depart- 
ment comprises the police (and detective) force, more immediately under 
Col. Starr’s supervision ; the fire brigade, under Mr. Atwood Smith ; tele- 
graphs, under Mr. Phillips ; and medical attendance, under Dr. Pepper. 


Concerning the Department of Education, which is doubtless of special 
interest to the readers of the Nation, I may add that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will exhibit in a separate building, 100 feet by 100 feet ; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Tlinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, ang 
Wisconsin will exhibit in the main building, chiefly in the gallery, 350 feet 
by 24, which has been laid out in sections of 25 feet. It is also possible that 
Massachusetts may decide to erect a separate building. 

It may not be safe or fair to give an opinion of the Centennial in its 
ensemble at this early day. The next two months will probably develop a 
great many novel features of beauty and merit, and give the exhibition an 
air of finish which it does not yet possess Nevertheless, I venture to say 
this much in advance of the season : The Centennial will not afford any one 
view so imposing as that of the Rotunda at Vienna from the southern en- 
tranee. It will not have any one building so unique as the Khedive’s 
Palace—any one private exhibition so complete and artistically arranged as 
those of Prince Schwarzenberg and the Duke of Coburg. Neither will there 
be any one part of the grounds so perfectly attractive as the Mozart Circle 
and the upper ead of Elizabeth Avenue. Yet the Centennial grounds, as a 
whole, will probably prove much more picturesque and less wearisore to 


Nation. 
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the eye and foot, and the buildings will !.e more convenient of access, and 
will display their contents to better advantace. 

I take the liberty of calling attention to one point of great practical im- 
portance. There will not be restaurants enough, I fear, for the large num- 
bers of visitors confidently expected. On the map of the Vienna Exhibition 
are laid down eighteen restaurants, without: counting soda-water stands, 
My impression is that there were three or 
Some of these restaurants were small, 


buffets, and lunch-counters. 
four more, not entered on the map, 
and some did not have a very profitable business. Others, again (notably 
the Liesinger Brewery), were larger than any at Philadelphia, and were un- 
comfortably crowded. The latest plan of the Centennial grounds enumct 
ates only eight restaurants. These would not have sufliced for the daily at 
tendance at Vienna. How they are to be made to accommodate the much 
greater attendance expected here is more than Tecan see. Besides, 
largest are rather close together in that part of the grounds near Agricultu 
ral Iall—in other words, remote from the chief centre of attraction. There 
seems to be a decided necessity for three or four good-sized restaurants, one 
or two at the eastern end of the Main Building, one at the western end of 
Machinery Hall, and one near the United States Building. 

The programme for the opening day has not yet been settled in all its 
details, but will probably be as follows : The exercises are to be held in the 
open air and to be short and simple in their nature. There will be an ode 
by Mr. Bayard Taylor, a cantata by Mr. Sidney Lanier, some other musie, 
instrumental and vocal, a very brief address of welcome to President Grant, 


the three 


In conclusion, a formal tour of inspection 
When they reach the centre of Machinery 
The reader cxn judge how 


and an equally brief response. 
by the Presilent and suite. 
Hall the Corliss engine is to be set in motion, 
far we areahead of Vienna in point of time when I add that the Machinery 
Hall there was not in running order before June, The time occupied in 
music and speaking will probably not exceed three-quarters of an hour. 
Altogether, the exercises will be plain, | might say democratic, and quits 
unlike the dress-coat and kid-glove affair of Vienna, which was a sort of 
court-reception. 


MR. DISRAELI'S SURPRISES. 


Lonpon, February 22. 1876 


\* DISRAELI prepared with some ingenuity a couple of surprises in 
‘ the Queen’s Speech, the one to dazzle the Philistines on whose active 
sympathy he confidently calculates, the other to get himself and his Ad- 
ministration out of a serious difficulty. The solemn announcement that the 
Queen deemed the present a fitting opportunity for making a formal addi- 
tion to her style and titles in respect that the direct government of India 
had been transferred to the Crown some twenty years ago, has been received 
with acclamation by all the retired shopkeepers and villa-occupiers in Eng- 
land, and with regret by everybody else. Any trifle regarding royalty, even 
an unveracious scrap of news picked up by fashionable prints through the 
servants’ hall, is read with interest by many well-to-do Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. <A morsel of gossip about the precedency of the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, or the domestic doings of the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise, is greedily devoured by these people. This sort of thing 
delights them and engrosses them more than the gravest piece of political 
intelligence. No one knows this better than Mr. Disraeli. Whether it be 
due to the insight of genius or to some obscurer cause, 1 do not know, but 
it is an undoubted fact that the creator of Mr. and Mrs. Putney Giles has 
a keener appreciation than most people of what will take with that numeri- 
cally not insignificant class of Britons to which Mr. Thackeray has assigned 
the name of Snob. Years ago. when the present Prime Minister of Eng- 
land was a clerk in a solicitor’s office, he displayed this peculiarity of his 
He used to come down to his office, the story goes, day after day, 


genius. 
He had no turn 


and sit there listlessly reading Spenser's * Faery Queen.’ 
for parchment deeds and musty documents, and, but for regard for his 
family, the héad of the firm would have parted with him before his appren- 
ticeship was over. But there came a turn in the tide of his fortunes. The 
firm was called upon to draw up prospectuses for companies, and by good 
luck it fell to the listless student of the * Faery Queen’ to try his hand on 
these. He acquitted himseif to perfection. He turned the sentences and 
threw out the baits to catch the British Philistine of the day with an adroit- 
ness that charmed and amazed the head of the firm, who, no doubt, good 
man, was caught himself. And from that day to this, during a full half- 
century of time, Mr. Disraeli has been drawing prospectuses with an expe- 
rienced hand, and dazzling Philistines with increased success. Just consider 
the various incidents with which Mr. Disraeli’s name has been prominently 
associated during the last five or six years—the coining of the phrase, “‘ Sanitas 
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sanitatum omnia sanitas” ; 

of Malacca” in his address to the 
ofa‘ bill to put down 
Messrs. Rothse! 


addition to the stvle and titl 


Buckinghamshire electors ; the support 
Ritualism ” ; the telegram announcing that the 


formal 
What are these but so many 


** road to India” ; and now the 


> of the Queen. 


ld had bought the 
paragraphs or marks of exclamation in Mr. Disraeli’s political prospectuses ? 

Analyze these emotional interjections, or analyze the whcle of Mr. Dis- 
racli’s political life, and you will find it all of a piece—all tinsel, and spangles, 
Analyze bis novels, and you will find the same in- 
Ile is well aware that this artificial glitter, when applied to 
polities, acts upon the half-educated Briton who vegetates in a villa like a 
The salmon cannot 


and theatrical effects, 


gredients. 


gaudy fly thrown over a sluggish salmon in a pool. 
resist it, neither can the Briton. 
with amazement, not unmixed with something like contempt, discussions 
in Parliament, like that of last Thursday, on the propriety of the Queen 
ealling herself by this title or by that. The whole proceeding must have 
an air of unreality, almost of servility, about it in the eyes of your hard- 


headed, practical people. When the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech upon 


The Nation. 


| 


Sensible people in America must read | 


the subject was read in solemn silence at one of the official dinners the | 


night before Parliament opened, whether at the Duke of Richmona’s or at 
Lord Granville’s Ido not know, a young peer was overheard to say in a 
loud whisper ** Queen of England and Begum of India,” amid the inextin- 
guishable laughter of the assembled magnates. That light-hearted sally 
represents, not unfairly, the feeling of the majority of sensible people 
whom you meet. Mr. Disraeli, they say, having created three dukes, which 
is one more than any other prime minister ever managed, is insatiable. 
He now wishes to create an empress before he dies, and accordingly has 
taken the opportunity of making royalty ridiculous. The matter was un- 


consciously brought to its proper proportions in the discussion when Sir | 


George Campbell suggested that the Queen should be regarded as the Great 
Mogul, and the Iridian princes as the Great Maccallum. 
an error has been made in mooting the point at all, an error in taste which 
it is difficult to put right. 
for the certainty that the private feelings of a lady whom we all, as loyal 
subjects, love and respect must be hurt by the proceedings. But it is, to 
say the least of it, unfortunate that the Prime Minister should have been 


People feel that | 
| cies. 
The whole thing would be too silly if it were not | 


induced to initiate a discussion in which the name and dignities of | 


the Queen could be held up to ridicule, both in the House of Com- 
mons and in the press—unintended ridicule, I do not doubt, but none the 
less anpleasing. And this manceuvre of the Prime Minister's is the more 
distasteful at the present time when we have, within a few days’ sail of us, 
one of the greatest nations in the world glorying in its untitled grandeur ; 
when our gigantic dependencies are flourishing without a shadow of these 
unmeaning formalities ; and when, across the Channel, that nation which 
has identified imperialism with suppression of liberty, with profligate pub- 


lie expenditure, and with bloody and unsuccessful war, is struggling to | 


emancipate itself from the dead weight of sham splendor which an empire 


imposed upon it. We all love our Queen. We respect our Queen’s hereditary | 
titles, which are associated with most that is great in British history, and | 


we desire that these titles should be respected by foreign powers and foreign 
peoples ; but we do not desire that she should add to these titles for no pos- 
sible object but to gratify a whim, or please the vanity of one whom, with 
all his ability, we can never regard as a true-born Englishman. 


The second surprise which Mr. Disraeli prepared for us was the an- | 


nouncement that a Royal Commission was to be issued to enquire into mat- 
ters of international law on the question of slavery, which one would have 
supposed ought to have been within the cognizance of the Government of 


the day. I have hitherto refrained from mentioning those unfortunate 


| certain want of reality in all our political manifestations. 


slave cireulars in my letters, because I have found myself at variance with 


most people about them. The motives which prompted the issue of some 
kind of instructions for the guidance of naval officers in the territorial 
waters of slaveholding states are intelligible enough. It is out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that British ships-of-war are to lie in friendly ports and act 
the part of cities of refuge for the reception of any natives who disapprove 
of the law of the land in which they unfortunately live. With all our na- 
tional anxiety to set all men free, we have found ourselves compelled to 
bear with the institution of domestic slavery in certain states with which 
we have entered into treaty. How can we, with one hand, sign a treaty 
recognizing this institution, and with the other provide the means for 
ships as slave-escapes? This country 
The constituencies here got 


its destruction, and employ our 
- } 


view of th» matter. 
accepting slavery, and giving up the battle 


different 


has taken a 
it into their heads that we ar 
for which many good men at the end of the last and at the beginning 
Agitators and popularity-hynting mem- 


of this century struggle l nobly. 


“to these circulars cannot be too strongly censured. 
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the Bath letter ; the reference to tlhe ** Straits | bers of Parliament and well-meaning philanthropists have fanned the popu- 


lar excitement on the subject, and the Government have pusillanimously 
thrown over their law-officers and their under-secretaries and fled before 
They learned that the borough members who sit on 
their side of the House were alarmed, and were unable to give them their 


the public wrath. 


wonted support ; and hence the appointment of this Commission, which 
will give the Government an avenue of escape. Punch—which, by the 
way, has of late been singularly happy in its political eartoons—has 
neatly delineated the situation. Mr. Disraeli appears as a mountebank con- 
jurer—not the first time he has been represented as a mountebank—doing 
the ** Extinguisher Trick.” ‘+ Here,” he observes, ‘‘ you perceive ‘ Fugitive 
Slave Circular’ number two, number one having disappeared already. [ 
now take this cone into my hand. It resembles an extinguisher, and 
is called a ‘ Royal Commission.’ I place it over the ‘ Cireular,’ and—hey, 
presto !—on raising it again ‘ Circular’ number two will have disappeared.” 
Can you imagine Mr. Gladstone, or that fine old Englishman, Lord Palm- 
erston, whose last twenty years of political life have just been published, 
acting the craven in this manner? I cannot, and I do not know the man 
who can. But be that as it may, the appointment of the Commission will 
stave off immediate disaster. The members have been named, and they are 
undoubtedly well selected. Their report will be looked for with much in- 
terest, especially by those who are out cf harmony with the popular feeling 
But the vacillating conduct of the Government in regard 
Mr. Whitbread, the 
member for Bedford, and a man of great weight with the Liberal pariy, lias 
given notice of something very like a vote of censure, which comes on for 
discussion to-morrow night, and will lead to a protracted debate of several 


” 


on the subject. 


days. There will be some hard hitting on both sides and some powerful 
speaking. There will also be a good deal both of cant and rant. The Govern- 


ment will ride off on the Commission, and win a House-of-Commons victory 
with the half of their majority. But the debate will tell in the constituen- 
It will not be difficult to show that the Government acted carelessly 
or ignorantly in issuing the first Circular ; calpably in issuing the second, 
when their attention had been emphatically directed to the feeling of the 
country, to which they have now succumbed ; and pusillanimously in 
shrinking from their own action, and shirking responsibility when they 
found that their supporters were as timid as themselves. So much for Mr. 
Disraeli’s two ‘‘ surprises.” Perhaps it would have been better for the sta- 
bility of his Administration if he had satisfied his soul with commonplace. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC BEGUN. 
Parts, February 25, 1876. 

"OU must not expect me to speak to-day of Dumas’s new play, ‘* L’Etran- 
gére,” or of the rew American drama called the ‘‘ Chevaliers de la 
patrie,” in which I saw an Abraham Lincoln very differeut from the 
Lincoln whom I had seen in Washington. The new elections are the all- 
absorbing topic, and their importance for the future of France is such that 

it is impossible to think long of anything else. 

Last night, while the various tableaux of the new American drama were 
unfolded before me, while I heard the pompous speeches of Abraham Lin- 
coln receiving his visitors, I could not help thinking that the American 
Republic was as different from our new Republic as this actor Lincoln from 
the actual Lincoln. The actor may be some day a member of a ‘* Comité 
central de la Commune,” as many of his comrades were in 1871 ; he would 
only continue to play on another stage. There always seems to me to be a 
During the two 
weeks which preceded the elections in Paris there were all sorts of public 
theetings. ‘The men who appeared in them, were they not actors ? Their 
bombastic eloquence did not seem to cover any deep feelings. You saw 
everywhere the same actors and the same people who wanted a little excite- 
ment and amusement. There was no platform to explain or to defend ; all 
the candidates were republican, and the Republic has not yet lived long 
enough that there should be two parties equally ready to govern but with 
different and definite views. The last Assembly voted a republican con- 
stitution ; it could hardly be discussed now in its details—the revision of 
the constitution can only take place after a certain time. There was, there- 
fore, hardly anything to taik about, yet such a flood of turbid eloquence 
never rolled over the capital. In order to stir their audience, the popular 
orators had no need of promoting views of administration and of govern- 
ment ; they all struck the same chord—the amnesty chord. The people 
whom they addressed were the very men who had cheered the Commune in 
i871, and who, if they did not fight om the ramparts at Neuilly, received 
the pay of fédérés during the whole reign of the Commune, Amnesty in 

















The 





their eyes is not an act of generosity and of pardon, it is the glorification of 
the Commune. 
be applauded if he only abused the Versailles Assemblv. 


It was always easy for a speaker at these public meetings to 
Though the As- 
sembly founded the Republic, it was always called clerical, reactionary, 
etc.; the real reason of its unpopularity lies in the fact that the \ 
Assembly vanquished the Commune. 


ersailles 


This is also the real danger for Marshal MacMahon ; he is now receiving 
the official marks of respect of those who must bow before the President of 
the Republic. But he is the man who reorganized the poor prisoners coming 
from Germany, who formed them into regiments again, who would not lend 


himself to the timid counsels of the men of the 4th of September, who | 


re-entered Paris by force, and crushed the Commune with his strong hand. 
Can he like this word amnesty ? He lost eight thousand of his) men— 
good, honest French soldiers—in the long siege of Paris. Will they be 
amnestied ? L was always of opinion 
that too much severity was exercised towards the foolish and ignorant in- 
struments of the Commune, and too much leniency shown to the wicked 
men who were its chiefs and instigators. I can quite conceive that the 
Minister of the Navy, who has supreme authority over New Caledonia, 
should pardon as many unfortunate insurgents as possible ; but individual 
eases of pardon are not what Victor Hugo, ‘what our Radicals ask for. 
They want a general amnesty, an unconditional surrender of the Gevern- 
ment and of MacMahon before the survivors of the Commune ; they want 
Rochefort to be seen in Paris and to carry his Lanferne on the boulevards. 
Under this word amnesty lies a very deep question, which is only one of 
the formulas of the problem of the day. Will the Republic be conservative, 
or will it be radical, socialistic, communistic ? The problem is all the more 
formidable inasmuch as these words are themselves vague and elastic. Every 
man is always a radical for one anda moderate for another. What is going 
on beneath this war of words is a dangerous war of instincts—what Mr. 
Darwin would call the struggle for life. It is the eternal war of the Revolu- 
tion against the past. It seemed as if there was nothing more in France 
for the Revolution to destroy. It has destroyed the traditional monarchy ; 
it has destroyed the old aristocracy ; it has destroyed the influence of the 
ehurch ; it has destroyed, by the articles of the Civil Code, and sometimes 


by confiscation, the ‘‘ grande propri¢té ” ; it has established the most abso- 


Will the hostages be amnestied ? 


Nation. 


. . . . q 
lute equality that the world ever saw anywhere ; it has, finally, given the 


political power to direct universal suffrage ; but it seems as if all this was 
not enough. 
The fields of the country are cut up and divided in every generation ; but 
there are still large fields and small fields. The socialistic ideas which have 
long pervaded the towns have, it seems, made some headway in the rural 
districts. Some of the men who made this last electoral campaign tell me 
that it is surprising to find what the one-sou papers have done in the 
country. They have been astonished to find that the poorest servants on 
the farms now take an interest in politics ; the peasant who has increased 
his small piece of land with borrowed money is jealous of the peasant who 
owns a few more hectares. My friends tell me that there is much jealousy 
in the smallest village between those who have more land and those who 
have less ; and that by some natural instinct of mankind all the malcon- 
tents vote the Republican ticket. 

Now, if this be so, it will be always, and even under the most favorable 
circumstances, very difficult for a republican leader to form and constitute 
a conservative party. If adhesion to the Republican party has ever been the 
outward expression of discontent, disappointment, and envy, so soon as the 
Republican party shall be thought to have a quiet tenure of power the mal- 
contents will be ready to give earto some new tempter. And the danger of 
the future lies in the fact that this tempter exists. There is a party which 
professes as much love as even the Republicans do for the people, for uni- 
versal suffrage ; which professes contempt for the so-called privileged classes, 
for the old nobility, for the egotistical bourgeoisie : it is the Bonapartist 
party. The Bonapartist deputies will in the Senate as well as in the Lower 
Chamber assume the position which was held in the National Assembly by 
the Right ; and they will besides speak as the friends of the people, the re- 
presentatives of the democracy. Their minority will be the focus of the 
Conservative party. This result is much to be regretted, for the Bona- 
partists have so far found no favor at all with Marshal MacMahon. He 
said to one of the Bonapartist leaders some time ago : ‘* You reproach me with 

“my indifference to your cause, but | know only my duty. I am mounting 
guard for order. All the traditions of my family, all my own personal in- 
clinations, drew me towards the cause of the legitimate monarchy. , at 
the very moment when the cause of the Comte de Chambord seemed on the 

point of triumphing, when the legitimate king had but one werd to say to 

be proclaimed the sovereign of this country. I remained perfectly quiet a 


There are still some poor among us, and still some rich. 


Still 


nad 





neutral. I did not discomage, but I did not encourage, the fusion. IT did 
nothing for the Comte de Chambord. How ean you expect me to de ‘ 
thing for the Prince Imperial ? Can I forget Sedan, if everybo 
should ?” 

Marshal MacMahon may not be a brilliant political genius, but he is an 
honest and patriotic man. What will he do if he finds himself unable to 


} 


stop the tide of demagogy ; if all the conservative laws passed by the late 


Assembly are repealed ; if amnesty is proclaimed ? Atthe present moment 
he is perfectly wiiling to try the Moderate Republicans and to give them 
fair It M. Buffet, 
history will judge more leniently than the irat which 


a chance. was the last advice given him by whom 
combined 
against him. M. Buffet, if L am wel) informed, said to him: **Go as far 


Left as you can conscientiously do ; IT am done for ; | have n 


parties 


t be en under- 
stood ; call the men who have represented me in the eves of the people as 


ive ahd to 


the enemy of the constitution which I was the first to orga 


protect, and tell them to govern after their own fashion. If they ean find 
a majority in the Chambers, if they can make a respectable government, | 
shall be happier than anybody, and from my retirement L will send them 


my best wishes.” The Marshal has appointed M. Dufaure to take the pla 


AY UU } 

of M. Buffet, and the administration of M. Dufaure will soon be at work 
lt is said that Gambetta meant at first to support it : he say venly in his 
paper that he has no intention of upsetting Marshal MacMahon He may 
be himself now in a moderate mood, and half afraid of bis own triump! 
but will he be capable of enforcing a moderate policy on his own party 
will he be able to satisfy the rancor of M. Thiers, who wishes before 
dies to take his revenge for the 24th of May ? 

Time will soon answer these questions. One thing is certain: the fair 


trial of the true Republic has now begun, and it will be for the Repubhiean 

to show that thev are capable of conducting the affairs of the country They 
will find no obstacle in the Legitimist party—the Logitimists are now t 
of the field ; nor in the Orleanists—they have taken refuge in silence ot 
have swollen the ranks of the Constitutional party. Their only open eng 

mies will be the Bonapartists ; and universal suffrage, which has always been 
the hope of the Bonapartes, has just loudly proclaimed its verdict against 
them. Whatever may be said of the government which France has had 


during the past two years, it must be admitted th 


which was Jately personified in M. Buffet, has increased the prosperi 


‘yan has revived, and her 


the country and maintained material order. | 


finances have never been so prosperous. The army has been reorganized 


with a wonderful activity, and would now be much readier for new struggles 
than it was in 1870. It can also be said that liberty ha 1 the whole, 
been respected ; the lite elections were as free as any elections which ever 
took place in France. The state of siege had, to be sure, been maintained 


since the Commune in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, but the press was 
completely free, and the triumph of the Radicals in these great towns shows 
that they have been crushed nowhere and that they have been left xt liberty 
to keep up a pacific agitation. 
C sist |] npRAa 
JOYVeSpOnadence. 
CAN NOTHING BE DONE ? 
To tHe Eprror or THe Nation : 
Sm: The recent scandals at Washington are deplorable enough, but 





they will be still more deplorable if their only result proves to be the revival 
of the prospects of Democratic success, justly forfeited by the admitted in- 
competency, in Congress and elsewhere, of that party under its present 
leadership. 

For several years each party has based its claims to power not on its en- 
deavors to deserve public confidence, but on its ‘s to prove that its 
antagonist is more dangerous than itself, and popular majorities have fluc- 


tuated not from conviction of the merits of the 
organization, but from well-founded dread of the other 
voter has felt that he had but 


which seemed at the moment to be the least. Sho 


1¢ temporarily successful 
very 


e has chosen the one 


intelligent 
a choice of evils, and | 
hould 


quires no prophet to foretell the result in the near future. 


this continue, it re- 


The average voter is rapidly becoming independent to a degree unex- 


ampled in the experience of the present generation, and the demand for 
I I 


purity of administration is taking in his mind the place of the ordinary par- 
ts-—to be followed 
flagrant —will intensify this demand enormously, 
and will present an opportanity which it would be insane to throw 


The 


no doubt by others equally 


tisan war-cries. Sabeock and Belknap developmen 


Away. 














The gravest public question of the moment is, What use will be made 
of it ? 

The fiasco of the Cincinnati Convention showed sufficiently, I think, the 
futility of an effort to construct a third party. At the same time, to do no- 
thing is to invite the Democracy to offer some old * war-horse” for the 
sulfrage of the disgusted Republican. Cannot, however, some movement 
be started to organize the independent voters of both parties into a body 
strong enough to turn the scale either way, which shall say emphaticaliy to 
the Republican and Democratic managers alike that the only prospect of 
success lies in presenting candidates worthy of confidence ? 

I throw this out as a suggestion of what seems to me the only mode of 
binging to bear decisively the healthy public opinion which unquestionably 
exisis at present. Both parties just now would respect such a movement, 
and would exert themselves to secure its support or to avert its opposition. 

Very respectfully, Henry C, Lea. 

PHiLADSLPHIA, March 6, 1876 

RESIGNATION AND IMPEACHMENT. 
To tue Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Sin: The Constitution of the United States provides in article 1 
tion 2, clause 5, that the House of Representatives ‘shall have the sole 
power of impeachment,” and in section 3 as follows : 


, see- 


‘6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the President of the United States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside. 
And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

** 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend farther than 
to removal from oflice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or- profit under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law.” 


And the Constitution contains in article 2, section 4, this additional pro- 
vision : 7 

‘“‘The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes om misdemeanors.” 

Before and at the time of the convention that framed the Constitution, 
an impeachment before the Lords by the Commons, in Great Britain, in 
Parliament, was a prosecution of known and established law, and had been 
frequently put in practice against persons who had ceased to hold office. 
Before and during all the time that convention was sitting the prosecution 
was pending against Warren Hastings, although he had resigned his office. 
His resignation was in February, 1785. In the House of Commons, on the 
4th of April, 1786, charges were exhibited against him. The resignation 
of his office did not prevent the House of Commons from impeaching him, 
nor prevent the House of Lords from trying the issue of guilty or not 
guilty. 

When Mr. Justice Story, in his commentaries on the Constitution, 
alluded to that case in Vol. IL, sec. 795, he had not seen how it was mentioned 
in the convention, those commentaries having been published several vears 
before the publication of the Madison, papers. 

These papers show that on the 8th of September, 1787, when the con- 
vention had before it the clause providing for the President’s removal from 
oflice on impeachment and conviction of treason and bribery, Col. Mason 
said ; ‘Why is the provision restrained to treason and bribery only ? 
Treason as defined in the Constitution will not reach many great and 
dangerous offences. Llastings is not guilty of treason ” (Elliot’s ‘ Madison 
Papers,” p. 528) 

This reference to the case of Hastings being followed by an amendment 
embracing ‘‘other high crimes and misdemeanors” (besides treason and 
bribery). it is difficult to suppose that with that case present to their minds, 
and made the grounds of action, the framers of the Constitution intended 
that a civil officer of the United States should by resigning his office take 
away from one house the power to impeach, or from the other house the 
power to try impeachments, when-the resignation of Hastings had no such 
effect. Such a supposition is the more difficult in view of the fact that 
those framers introduced safeguards and limitations when they saw occasion 
for them—safegrunrds prescribing that when the Senate sit for the purpose, 
they shall be on oath or affirmation, that when the President is tried, the 
Chief-Justice shall preside, and that there shall be no conviction without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present ; and upon the judg- 
ment this important (imitation, that it ‘‘ shall not extend farther than to 
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removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States.” 

Though resignation of office should be regarded as attaining all that 
could be attained by a judgment of ‘removal from office,” yet it does not 
attain all that could be attained by a judgment of ** disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States.” 

Though the party is ‘‘.iable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law,” yet the effect of such indictment and 
proceedings therein might be less than the effect of judgment in case of 
impeachment : the President has ‘‘ power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment.” 

C. R. 

March 7, 1876. 











S. BARNES & CO. have assumed the publication, by subscription 

* only, of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s new ‘History of the City of New 
York,’ in 2 vols.——James Miller will republish in this country ‘ Letters 
from Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Author of ‘Orion’,’ with recol- 
lections of contemporaries, by R. H. Horne. ——J. B. Lippincott & Co. have 
in press ‘Elementary Physical Geography’ and ‘Elementary Astronomy,’ 
by Richard A. Proctor ; and ‘ America Discovered by the Welsh, in 1170 
A.D.,” by Rev. Benj. F. Bowen.——F. B. Patterson, 32 Cedar Street, will 
shortly publish *‘ How to Steady our Dollar,’ by Dr. James C, Hallock, jr. 
—— Following the example of J/arper’s, with its fifty-volume index. we are 
promised a ten-volume index of Seribner’s by the publishers of the latter 
magazine. ‘A History of my Life and Times,’ by the veteran George 
Cruikshank, is announced as in preparation, and will be eagerly looked for 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the well-known ac- 
vertising agents, have undertaken to ensure ‘‘a full and complete exhibi- 
tion of American newspapers” at the Centennial, at an estimated cost of 
$20,000 for the building and its equipment, salaries, and a catalogue of 300 
pages in solid nonpareil type, which will serve both as a directory to the 
various files, and as a gazetteer, showing the importance of our towns and 
cities as gauged by the newspapers they sustain. The enterprise is as 
praiseworthy as it is bold, and will rank among the greatest novelties of 
this or any international exposition.——The lately published ‘ Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society’ at its annual meeting last October is 
made valuable by Dr. Charles Deane’s account of the fortunate filling of a 
lacuna in the ‘ Records of the Council for New England’ (June 28, 29, 
1623), and by what we may call a memorandum on the criminal laws of 
Massachusetts, by Judge Aldrich. The aim of the latter paper is to show 
the amelioration of the penal code of the State, and to defend the present 
time against charges of unprecedented corruption anc of a growing insecurity 
of life and property. This is so ably sketched that one is led to hope 
the author may find time to elaborate the subject ——Still another summer 
school is open to the student naturalist—a school of biology at the Peabody 
Academy, Salem, Mass. ‘ Especial attention will ke given to ‘arine 
botany and zodlogy, as the advantages for dredging and shore collecting are 
most excellent.” Only fifteen students can be admitted. Dr. A. S, Pack- 
ard, jr., editor of the American Natural’st, will direct the school, and in 
particular the zodlogical instruction ——The Rev. Isaac Taylor’s paper on 
the Etruscan Language has been reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain. Now that Corssen is generally 
acknowledged to have broken down with his Aryan hypothesis, Mr. Taylor 
speaks with the authority of a presumed “fittest survivor.” Perhaps his 
argument savors something too much of authority and dogmatic assertion, 
but it is very ingenious, and one at least of his wood-cut illustrations—that 
of a Samoyed-like Etruscan warrior—lends weighty support to his view.—— 
With the new year began the eleventh series (Heft 241) of Virchow and 
Holtzendorff’s ‘Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vor- 
triige,’ and the fifth of Holtzendorff and Oncken’s ‘ Deutsche Zeit- und Streit- 
Fragen’ (Berlin : Carl Habel). These two publications are among the most 
remarkable of the day. We have frequently had occasion to call attention 
to them, and we wish we could think that like selections from the best cur- 
rent writing—political, literary, and scientific—of our own country would: 
find a popular acceptance, No heulthier or less repulsive form of tract 








could be devised. 

—It is announced that examinations for admission to Harvard College 
will hereafter be held in Cincinnati simultaneously with those in Cam ridge. 
The advantage which this will give the college in attracting studen‘s, and 
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the great economy and convenience of it for candidates living west of the 
Alleghanies, are patent. But it will be perceived, we think, on reflection, 
that the proposed step has a much wider importance than a mere move in 


the competition of our colleges. Not only will Harvard, for example, 
become and be felt as a near instead of a distant rival of Oberlin and 
Antioch, but her examinations (which are published, together with the 
number of rejected as well as of successful applicants) will contra-t with 
theirs in a manner which will inevitably set either their officers or the public, 
and probably both, to thinking. We apprehend, however, that these and 
other Western colleges will not be the first institutions affected by the inno- 
vation. A great and rather sudden change for the better may be looked for 
among the preparatory classical schools, of whatever name ; and what has 
been observed in Michigan in this respect under the influence of the Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor, is certain to come about over a much wider area when 
a still higher standard is set up by Harvard. Parents will insist that their 
sons be fitted to pass her examinations, and the test of a good school or a 
good teacher will shortly be the percentage of pupils who do so pass. 
That the colleges will long lag behind the academies we do not think likely, 
and the level of education and scholarship throughout the West wiil thus be 


raised—insensibly it may be, but surely—by the simple attendance once or | 


twice a year at Cincinnati of Harvard’s examiners. 


—If any one is sceptical of the results we have foreshadowed, we com- 
mend to him the perusal of a little pamphlet on ‘The Influence of the 
Older English Universities on National Education,’ by the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
read before the Social Science Congress at Brighton, last October. The 
author begins by offering some statistics to show that Matthew Arnold was 
in error when in 1868 he alleged that in England there was ‘* but one ma- 
triculated student for every 5,800 of population,” against one for every 2,600 
in all Germany, while ‘* Prussia alone numbered 6,362 students in its eight 
universities.” Mr. Brodrick increases the ratio for England and Wales to 
1 : 4500, exclusive of the students of academical age of theological naval 
and military, engineering, and other colleges. He proceeds to argue that 
the practical influence of the older universities is not to be measured merely 
by the number of their students. Even when their number ** was much 
smaller than it is at present, Oxford and Cambridge virtually governed the 
whole course of higher education throughout England. . . . Every 
school of reputation professed, above all, to prepare boys for the Universi- 
ties, and, notwithstanding that only a small minority of boys actually pro- 
ceeded thither, the instruction of all the rest was limited and fettered by 
University requirements "—a remark which has an obvious bearing on the 
probable working of Harvard’s examinations at the West. Now that the 
Universities have begun to broaden their curriculum and have undertaken 
‘* the office of Examining Boards on a very large scale, they have strength- 
ened to an extraordinary degree their former hold on secondary education. 
. .. It is not too much to say that by forming this widespread network of 
examinations and occupying the centre of it, the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have virtually made themselves arbiters of learning over the 
great mass of schools above the elementary grade, and assumed some of the 
most important functions exercised by the Ministry of Education in other 
countries.” Mr. Brodrick further points out that the Universities supply 
the leading public schools with trained masters; that ‘the great body of 
clergymen and of barristers, all the bishops, and nearly two-thirds of the 
judges, are alumni of English or Irish universities.” Even more than in 
this country, and ex-officio, the clergy educated at the Universities ‘‘ are 
the sole representatives of learning in most country parishes,” and 
manage the great majority of parochial schools not under school boards. 
The Education Office is almost wholly manned from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; ‘‘ out of 123 school-inspectors for Great Britain, all but two or 
three are university men.” They predominate on the staff of the Civil- 
Service Commission, and in the ‘‘ whole administrative and political ser- 
vice of the state we find graduates of the older Universities filling high 
positions in a ratio out of all proportion to their numbers.” More than a 
third of the present House of Commons were educated at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge alone, as were ten out of Mr. Gladstone's original Cabinet of fifteen, 
and are ten out of Mr. Disracli’s twelve—he being the only minister who has 
not received a university education. What the press owes to Oxford and 
Cambridge men for its characteristics may be guessed but cannot be 
exactly determined. 


—Mr. Brodrick next considers the nature and tendency of the influence of 
the Universities on national education. ‘‘ So long,” he says, ** as Oxford and 
Cambridge were treated as clerical seminaries rather than as national seats of 


learning and education, it was not to be expected that any kind of attain- 


It is a reprint of a paper | 


Nation. 
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ment would be effectively encouraged within them except such as might 
conduee to success in the clerical profession.” 


Consequently, as the schools 
the 


country was dwarfed and stunted by the dogmatic immobility of instita- 


followed the lead of the Universities, ‘* the whole educational growth of 


tions which ought to have been foremost in every advance of knowledge 
The spell of ecclesiastical ascendency has, within the present generation, 


been markedly weakened, but there is yet a ** want of what the Germans 


call freedom in learning and freedom in teaching.” ** Students "—tl 
reads like an extract from one of President Eliot's reports—** might be left 
at liberty to pursue a special line of study from their first entrance to the 


University, and yet be subjected to as much control, both intellectual and 
moral, as may be thought desirable without foreing their various tastes 
and abilities into conformity with any Procrustean model. In a word 
there may be a common basis of university training with an inexhaustible 
variety of university teaching ; a certain family likeness and freemasonry 
amony university men, with the greatest possible individuality of thought 
We are again reminded of Harvard 
that without effective 
extrance examination to exclude those who have not mastered even the 
rudiments of a liberal education, and to defeat of bad 
schoolmasters with bad college tutors, neither University can discharge its 
proper functions.” We can do no more than allude to Mr. Brodrick’s plan 
of enhancing the influence of the older Universities ** by affiliating existing 
local institutions, by founding local University Colleges, or by otherwise 
colonizing the provinces from Oxford and Cambridge.” His views are not 
without interest and instruction for us, but their application is still 
remote, 


and multiplicity of accomplishments.” 


when we read: ** It is admitted on all hands an 


the « onspiracy 


rather 


*—Anything is of general interest that casts light on the way of working 
of so famous a scholar and critic as Max Mfiller ; and this is especially t] 
case at the present time, when his threat to abandon England and move 


back his ‘* German workshop ” to its native soil is drawing out the renewed 
and heightened adulation of the English press. A recent incident, now, 


Miller has r 
to the 
great Sanskrit lexicon, completed last year, the charge that they are 
** mutual-admiration society.” 


illustrates in a rather striking manner his eritical method 
peatedly made and urged against the ‘editors and « 


intributors ” 


In order probably to help correct the ev'l 
effects of their mutual flattery, he breaks out, in the preface to his last ‘ Rig- 
Veda’ 


terms 


volume, with the following reproach : ** Why are not such technical 


as gitin, strahkampin, ete., given in the Petersburg Di tionary 
To this the editors reply, in their concluding preface : ‘*In our dictionary 
a great deal is wanting, but these particular words are not wanting. They 
are in their proper place, properly explained, and each referred to the only 
known place of its occurrence. 


We might therefore ask on our part, How 
can any one find fault so wantonly ?” In a late number of the 
Academy (February 12) Miller explains himself, and 
sive editors with confusion 


London 
vers the unsubmis- 

‘“netty 
made. Ile is sure that, if 
they had only studied carefully his eriticism, they would have seen that 
nothing was farther from his thotghts than to intimate that gifin and 
sirakkampin were not to be found in their work. All the point of his ob- 
jection lay in the * ete.,” which was intended to inculcate three things—1, 


Ife styles their answer a remark,” 


which they will hereafter sorely regret having 


That certain other compounds oceurring in the same treatise with the words 
mentioned ought, **though everybody would understand their general 
meaning,” to be noted in any future possible editionfof the lexicon ; 2, That 
such words ought to be given more distinctly the aspect of technical terms ; 
and, 3, That they ought to be invariably referred to the treatise in which 
they orizinally occur, instead of in part to an intermediate source. 
a wonderful abbreviation, this ** ete.” ! 


Truly 
There are few living writers who 
can use the English language with such pregnant significance. Perhaps 
there is nothing in universal literature to be compared to it, except the 
Hindu awn, in the three letters of which the devout 


whole of divine truth to be wrapped up. 


Brahman believes the 
Only, to avoid such misapprehen- 
sions as this of which the editors of the lexicon have been guilty, Miiller 
should, like sor 


ritative comment, pointing out that when he seems to say one thing he really 


ne of the Hindu authors, accompany his text with an autho- 


means several other and very different things. 


—A recent work on the ‘ Genuineness of the Moabite Antiquities,’ by Pro- 
fessors Kautzsch and Socin, of Base], has moved a writer in the Afhenmui 


of Feb, 26 to commiserate to the length of a column and more the simpli- 
city of the unfortunate individuals and government who have been duped by 
+} > 


vese ‘‘ antiquities,” and especially of the two writers named. He would 
speak unkindly of their work, but at the same time he has “‘ rarely met with 
so remarkable an instance of misapplied labor.” The pity he bestows upon 


not 
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them is somewhit misplacel. The work in question is not a defence 


but a most overwhelming attack, which seems likely to give the 
finishing stroke to a reputation which was always poor. The writers 
have thoroughly sifted—with needless thoroughness, many will think— 
Prof. Socin the external evidence, the circumstances, of the alleged dis- 


covery; and Prof. Kautzsch the internal evidence, arising from the sup- 
posed religious use, the paleographie and archeological character, of these 
‘‘abominations of Moab,” as they have been termed (see also Ps, lx. 8). 
The conelusion at which they arrive amounts to this : on the one hand the 
external evidence is so suspicious that only the most undoubted internal 
on the other, their internal character 
is so bad that even the best of external evidence would hardly suffice to 


proofs of genuineness can save them ; 
prove them innocent. Their case, we fear, must be given over. Prof. 
Kautzsch has had the rare fortune to gain admission to the collection 
which is so closely and sacredly guarded in Berlin. 
first ‘* unbeliever” to whom it has been opened. 


We suspect he is the 
It is possible that the 
writer in the Atheneum read the book, as papers are sometimes read before 
and barely that, for the full title, ‘ Die 
Achtheit der moabitischen Alterthiimer geprift,’ should have put him on 
his guard. It is more than likely that his slender knowledge of German 


learned societies, +? iy title,” 


led him to translate gepriift ** proved.” Ile is now doubtless receiving back 
in contributions from his friends the pity he so foolishly squandered on 
Professors Kautzsch and Socin, who “ have evidently no acquaintance with 


even the rudiments of archwology.’ 


—The supplementary catalogue of the great Berlin circulating library 


Nation. 


has just been issued, and, taken together with the last complete catalogue | 


(published in 1874), affords curious statistics in more than one branch of 
literature. We have found it especially curious as a list of the relative 
faine and worth of American authors. ‘To appreciate the value of the test, 
it must be borne in mind that in Germany libraries for the general 
public do not exist, and that circulating libraries are very few and are the 
better patronized on that account. The catalogue is divided into the de- 
partments of *‘ Belletristik” and ‘* Wissenschaftliche Werke,” and pro- 
fesses to embrace ‘‘die neuesten Erscheinungen und das Beste aus allen 
Zweigen der Literatur.” The following is the American contingent in 
Belles-lettres : T. B. Aldrich, two works ; H. W. Beecher, one (‘ Norwood’); 
Emerson Bennett, five ; Brockden Brown, two ; Alice Cary, one ; Sylvanus 
Cobb, two; J. Esten Cooke, three ; Cooper, thirty-one ; Miss Cummins, 
four ; Emerson, one (‘Die Fiihrung des Lebens’); ‘‘ Fanny Fern,” one ; 
Bret Harte, three; Hawthorne, two (‘ Blithedale,’ ‘Das Sieben Giebel- 
Haus’ [sie]) ; Holmes, one (* Elsie Venner’) ; Longfellow, three ; Irving, 
one ; Poe, two ; Miss Sedgwick, one ; Mrs. Southworth, twelve (51 vols.) ; 
Mrs. A. 8. Stephens, eight (26 vols.); Mrs. Stowe, five; Bayard Taylor, 
two (*‘ Hannah Thurston,’ ‘ Kennett’); Miss Warner, eight ; N. P. Willis, 
one (* Komische Geschichten’) ; Theodore Winthrop, one. As representing 
all other branches of literature, we encounter: Bancroft, three volumes of 
his history ; Samuel Bowles, one ; J. Ross Browne, one ; H. C. Carey, one; 
J. W. Draper, two; Irving, two (‘ Granada’ and ‘ Washington’); Dr. Kane, 
one ; Prescott, one ; Bayard Taylor, two. The library does not include 
works on natural science, but one wonders whether as regards the rest of 
our literature the German public is fulfilling the office of posterity. And 
again, are we to suppose that the German writers now so popular with the 
American public—the Marlitts and Werners and Ilillerns, are held in the 
same estimation at home as the Cobbs and Southworths and Stephenses are 
here ? 

—Having recently spoken somewhat slightingly of the first two volumes 
of Reinwald’s ‘ Bibliothéque des Sciences Contemporaines,’ it is proper not 
to be silent when a volume appears which merits commendation. Such a 
one is the ‘ Anthropologie’ of Dr. P. Topinard, which forms the third of 
the series (New York: F. W. Christern). The natural history of man 
from the physical point of view has made such immense strides in the last 


few vears, and in ene way or another its garbled results have become | 


matters of such popular allusion (if not comprehension), that a compendium 
which shall accurately present the zodlogical, ethnological, and archwologi- 
eal facts and results, but which shall at the same time not be unwieldy, 
We think M. Topinard’s duodecimo 


fills this lacuna very well. All the important matters seem to be there, 


will prove a true public benefaction. 
ed so concisely, and at the same time so conscientiously, that we are 
i reminded of a piece of German labor. Any one who reads this 
book will be able to see the bearings of nearly any special. investigation 


on the subjeci. It is pleasant to notice how already in France the 
lessons of the war are beginning to show themselves in the intellectual 
field. Ther L distinetly new tendency to stick to matter and facts in 
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scientific writing, even if general phrases have to suffer. Even the 
bugbear of appearing pedantic has lost its horrors, and we see polyglot 
bibliographic references starting up on every side in French writings which 
a few years ago would have scandalized the worshippers of classic form, 
preferred, even if they remembered perfectly, to say, ‘‘ Je ne 
Of course this is, considering all the cireum- 


who always 
sais quel auteur a dit,” ete. 
stances, an exceedingly healthy tendency, and one which we can cheer on 
its way with a good conscience ; for we need not fear that in France it will 
ever run to pernicious extremes, as in some respects it has done across the 
Rhine. 


SIDGWICK’S METHODS OF ETHICS.* 
ll. 

\ R. SIDGWICK’S ‘system ” (to use aterm he probably will repudiate) 
‘ consists in maintaining that the utilitarian doctrine that it is reason- 
able to pursue as an end the greatest happiness of mankind, is in effect 
equivalent to the fundamental moral axioms propounded as_ intuitive 
truths by Clarke and Kant. The subtlety and skill with which this result 
is worked out and the utilitarian dogma is, so to speak, shifted on to an 
intuitional basis, can be appreciated only by those who have studied Mr. 
Sidgwick’s work. It is apparent, however, at a glance that the position he 
occupies has some great advantages. It enables him to do ample justice to 
the strongest and practically the most important of the doctrines of Ben- 
thamism, viz., that the tendency to produce happiness is the test of virtuous 
action. The amount of cumulative proof which can be produced in favor 
of this dogma, and the invalidity of the apparent objections to it, are ex- 
hibited by Mr. Sidgwick with a fulness and force which may more than 
satisfy the wishes of ardent utilitarians. Its importance consists in its 
leading to the result that when moral sentiments conflict, as they certainly 
will do from time to time, with views of general utility, it is the dictate of 
duty, no less than of reason, to train our moral feelings into harmony with our 
views of utility. Another advantage of Mr. Sidgwick’s position is that he 
ean give to utilitarianism all the support derived from the idea of duty and 
obedience toa moral law. The opposition, in fact, between Benthamism 
(as Mr. Sidgwick conceives of it) and intuitionalism vanishes away under 
his treatment, and the really fundamental opposition in ethics becomes 
that between ‘* egoism,” or the theory that it is rational for an individual 
to seek his own happiness, and the theory that-the-only course of action 
which approves itself to reason is that which aims at the happiness of 
mankind. On this point, which is to him a vital one, Mr. Sidgwick writes 
with unaccustomed indecision. ‘‘ Against any identification or blending 
of Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism, and even against any representa- 
tion of their differences as secondary or subordinate, it seems very impor- 
tant to protest. . . The contrast between Egoism and Altruism is at 
any rate one of the most fundamental that morality exhibits.” 

In one point of view this is a self-evident truth. No two rules of action, 
considered as advice for the conduct of an individual, can be more different 
than the rule ‘* seek your own happiness ” and the rule ‘‘ seek the happiness 
of mankind”; and it does not need half Mr. Sidgwick’s dialectical power 
to bring this fundamental contrast into a clear light. It is, however, im- 
possible not to feel a misgiving that this central point of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
position, which involves this opposition of ‘‘ Egoism ” and ‘ Utilitarianism,” 
may be liable to damaging attack at the hands of professed utilitarians who 
are prepared to maintain what may be termed the orthodox utilitarian 
doctrine, that every one seeks and must seek his own happiness. One fact 
is clear: utilitarians in general have not attempted to dissever the ‘‘ egoistic” 
and the ‘‘universalistic” view of utilitarianism. Mr. Sidgwick’s own 
complaint is that they have identified or blended the two methods. It is of 
course possible that the teachers of the utilitarian school have mistaken 
their own positions ; still, that they should have done so is prima facie 
improbable, and the necessity that Mr. Sidgwick is under, so to speak, of 
breaking with his natural allies, suggests the idea that he may have to fight 
hard for his position. No man is more capable of maintaining his ground 
against all comers. His diffidence of expression, his studied fairness, his 
persistent maintenance of the attitude of a mere enquirer, conceal from 
careless critics his amazing aptitude for logical fence, and his extraordinary 
power of analysis, and above all his boundless argumentative resource and 
fertility. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that if you will approach 
ethical problems from Mr. Sidgwick’s point of view, you will find that 
scarcely a single train of reasoning which bears upon his topie has escaped 
The enormous number of arguments which crowd his pages 
Of no writer is it more true 


his attention. 
in fact considerably injures the general effect. 
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that the “half” of his work would have been ‘‘ more than the whole.” | 
The argument is constantly concealed by the mass of arguments. You 
There is there- 
fore not the least danger that he should not make a good fight for the 
ground he has taken up, and none but a very rash critic would venture to 
pronounce Mr. Sidgwick’s position untenable. 


cannot, as the saying goes, ‘* see the wood for the trees.” 


We, at any rate, have 
no wish to pronounce any decision on the subject ; our object is simply to 
point out one of the lines of attack to which he seems to be exposed. 

Let us suppose for a moment that a Benthamite who, like Austin, repre- 
sented the narrowest but certainly the most consistent form of utilitarian 
doctrine, were to criticise Mr. Sidgwick’s attempt to sever ** Egoism ” from 
Utilitarianism. His argument would, we conceive, take something of the 
following form : The opposition (he would urge) on which you dwell be- 
tween the fundamental maxim of Egoism and the fundamental maxim of 
Utilitarianism arises from your treating the latter precept as if it were ad- 
dressed primarily to an individual. It is in reality a maxim for the guid- 
ance of that mass of individuals which we call the state. Admit this, and 
there is no opposition between the two rules. ‘* Seek your own happiness ” 
is the rule which reason imperatively impresses on the individual. ‘** Seek the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number ” is equally the rule which reason 
suggests to a mass of individuals acting together. Reason suggests it just 
because each individual desires his own happiness ; since there is no other 
course which secures to the mass of individuals an equal chance of securing 
the greatest lot of pleasure or happiness for each. Examples best exhibit 
what is meant. A hundred shareholders have equal shares in a joint-stock 
company. Each of them would like to get the greatest possible profit for 
himself ; but just because of this the only rule for their collective action is 
to secure the greatest amount of profits for the company, @e., for all of 
them. A ship catches fire. Each member of the crew wishes to save his 
life. The captain shouts, Keep order and all or most of you will es- 
cape. The captain’s advice is clearly the best which can be given, and 
based upon, not opposed to, each individual's private desire for life. Mani- 
festly in each case the interest of individuals may conflict with that of the 


mass. The manager of the company tries to cheat the other shareholders, 


The Nation. 


or a hulking blackguard attempts to force his way to the boats, crushing | 


down his weaker companions. It were vain to call this conduct ‘ irra- 
tional.” The interest of the mass can only be protected by forcing indivi- 
duals to conform to it. The manager is threatened with prosecution. The 
captain adds force to his utilitarian advice by giving notice that he will 
shoot any one through the head who breaks the ranks. 
what on a Benthamite view is done by the state. The main object of legis- 
lation is by direct and still more by indirect means—which, it may be added, 
are infinitely more powerful than is generally conceived—to force indivi- 
duals to pursue the general interest. 


This is precisely 


the general interest is that as far as the majority of men are concerned, the 
only mode of attaining the largest amount of individual happiness is to 
aim at the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Of course no one would dream of putting forward these obvious con- 
siderations as thoughts which have escaped Mr. Sidgwick ; they lie on the 
surface of the matter with which he deals. But they require attention be- 
cause they suggest that, in order to effect a reconciliation between utili- 
tarianism and intuitionalism, he has in fact altered the whole character of 
the utilitarian dogmas. A rational maxim of self-interest addressed to the 
state is transformed by him into a precept of self-sacrifice addressed to the 
individual. Unfortunately, what the maxim gains in moral elevation it 


loses in rational stability. Mr. Sidgwick, rejecting the support of ‘*egoism,” | 


finds an admitted difficulty in pointing out to any one who does not admit 
the validity of a somewhat doubtful intuition the reasonable ground on 
which an individual is to pursue the precepts of philosophical utilitarianism. 
The last words of his book are ‘‘ inevitable failure,” and in its closing sen- 
tences he warns his readers—with a grandiloquence of which not a single 
other specimen is to be found in the ‘ Methods of Ethics ’—of the peril that, 
if an unverifiable hypothesis be rejected, the ‘Cosmos of Duty” may be 
‘reduced to a ‘Chaos.’”” This language recalls the tone in which certain 
political theorists announce that if their scheme of society be rejected we 
shall fall into the horrors of ‘‘ anarchy.” Anarchy, as represented by the 
unphilosophie prosperity of England or the United States, is a bearable 
condition of existence, and a hope suggests itself that the moral ‘+ chaos” 
which arises from the want of an absolutely coherent system of ethics may 
not greatly affect the moral prosperity either of mankind or of philosophers. 
There are, moreover, many steps between perfect order and chaos, and 
those who are not turned aside from the study of Mr. Sidgwick’s work by 
the gloomy knell with which he quite unnecessarily gives melancholy to its 
close, will find that they obtain from it, if p«t a complete system, yet great 


sut the ultimate motive for pursuing | 
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help towards arranging their ethical ideas, and the still greater advantage 
which is always derived from the teaching of an author who sifts to the bot- 


tom a host of current notions, and devotes the whole power of a singularly 
original and subtle intellect, not to the maintenance of dogmas or para- 


doxes, but to the impartial pursuit of truth. 
Par Charles Nuitter. 


Le Nouvel Opéra. With 59 woodcuts and 4 


plans. 1875. (Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. Pp. 255.)—Les Treize 
Salles de (Opéra. Par Albert de la Salle. 1875. (Paris: Librairie Sar- 
torius, Pp. 315 )—Jlistotre del Opéra. Par Alphonse Rover. With 12 etch- 
ings. 1875. (Paris: Bachelin-Deflorenne ; New York: F. W. Christern. 


Pp. vi.-228.)}—The completion of an important national monument like 
the opera-house opened in Paris a year ago has naturally given oceasion for 
the publication of entertaining monographs drawn from the annals of 
French musical drama, works can be 
their titles. The first, by M. Charles Nuitter, who is now and has been fcr 


many years the archivist of the Opera, is a full account of the new building, 


The scope of these different seen in 


from its inception to its completion, and may almost be considered official. 
The advocates of the paternal theory of government will be delighted to 
find it recorded in M. Nuitter’s pages that the parental care of the 
tive went so far as to appoint a state commission to d 
M. de la Salle describes the 
in which the musical theatre of France has been permanently or tempo- 
rarily housed. The third volume, by the late Alphonse Rover, 
the Opera from 1856 to 1862, the 
} 


It is a history of the men and women who have succeeded each ot! 


exect- 
iscuss the best 
method of seene-shifting. thirteen hones 
manager of 
is perhaps the most ambitious of three. 
er upon 
the stage of the Opera ; 


with an appendix containing lists of the managers 


and of the chefs d’orchestre. It is disfigured by etched portraits badly 
drawn, and printed upon thin, harsh paper, in marked contrast to the ex- 
cellent woodcuts which illustrate M. Nuitter’s text 

According to Voltaire, France owes her comedy and her opera to two 


t 
cardinals, The assertion is not absolutely accurate, for while Richelieu 


was of material assistance to the earlier dramatists, credit is due to Mazarin 
only for suggestion. The success of a company of Italian singers imported 


by the cardinal to please Anne of Austria incited the Abbe Perrin to pre- 


duce, in 1659, ‘La Pastorale d’Issy,’ with musie by Cambert. Mazarin 
was disposed to encourage the new enterprise, but he died in 1661, and it 
was not until 1669 that Perrin received a royal patent according him a 
monopoly of the opera. This was soon revoked in ‘favor of Lalli, the wily 
Italian, who is popularly believed to be the omginator of French opera. 


Lulli, who had first attracted the attention of the king in one of Moliére’s 
pieces for which he had composed the music, opened the 


1672, with a pastoral into which he had woven his musical interludes from 


Opera in May, 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ and * Georges Dandin.”. The next year Mo- 


his more com- 


li¢re died, and by royal command Lulli took possession o 
modious theatre, thus supplanting Moliére’s company, as he had previously 
superseded Perrin, Lulli was versatile and industrious, and when he died, 
in 1687, he left behind him nineteen operas (not counting ballets and in- 
terludes) and six hundred and thirty thousand golden livres 


During the next hundred years there is but little of 


interest, excepting 
only the often-described quarrel between the partisans of Gliick and of 
Piccini. But in 1781 there occurred an instance of roval generosity well 
worthy of record. The theatre in the Palais Royal, in whicl 
been established for ninety years, was burnt, and, under the patronage of 
Marie Antoinette, the architect, Lenoir, by working day and night, built a 
new opera-house at the Porte St. Martin in eighty-six days. 
began to circulate at court that it was unsafe—that 
such hot haste could not have been carefully constructed. The intimidated 
authorities therefore decided that, in order to test the strength of the new 
opera-house before permitting the Queen to enter it, a performance should 
The 
honored 


1 the Opera had 


Rumors at once 


a building erected in 


beams having been thus tested 
the Opera with their 


be given gratis to the people of Paris. 
by the common herd, their majesties 
presence. 

In 1791, for the first time, the names of the singers appeared in the bill 
of the play. Previously it had been understood that the best singers ap- 
peared on Fridays only. Three years later, when the Opera was transferred 
to the building confiscated by chicane from Mlle. Montansier, the specta- 
tors in the pit were at last provided with seats. The year before this, under 
the Terror, on March 20, 1793, Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” was per- 
formed for the first time. The vacillating Louis XVI., after absolutely in- 
terdicting Beaumarchais’s piece, at length authorized its performance, and 
finally acted in it himself with his queen. Louis XTV., had 
danced in ballets, and his suecessor, Louis XVITI., when Comte de Provence, 


His predecessor, 


was the anonymous author of more than one opera-libretto, notably of the 
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‘Caravane du Caire,” set by Grétry. This compuser did not long retain 


his royalist tastes. In the archives stored away in the capacious galleries of 
w building are the scores of many revolutionary operas by Grétry, 
Mehul, and Rouet de Isle, in which representatives of the people, muni- 
‘ ieers girt with their tricclored scarfs, or sans-culettes curates replace 


‘ ) ‘ 
ls of Olympus the det ex machind. 


} 


w-born Goce 


In these curious works we find 
less Of Reason dancing the Carmagnole or singing the 
1, a revolutionary song of particular interest to Americans, fer it was 
cnuegested by a remark of Franklin’s. 
the bookseller Memoro. 


The Goddess of Reason was the wife 
The Goddess of Liberty was the beautiful 
Mile. Maillard of the Opera, who had so often played the part in the 

Offrande ala Liberté” 


that at last it became incarnated in her. The 
in 


} 


netress from the goddess, 


e, giving a leeal habitation to their ideal, no longer distinguished the 
In spite of her unconcealed royalist sympathies, 
he was constrained to personate Liberty in all the civie celebrations, and 
even to be adored in the ‘* Temple of Reason” (formerly ‘* Notre Dame”), 
together with Mme. Ducamp and Mlle. Florigny, also of the Opera, as 
Equality and Fraternity. 

During the whole Revolution the stage of the Opera was prompt to 
reflect the shifting scenes of blood and iron ; every victory over the foreign 
foe was at once set to music and represented before the footlights. Indeed, 
the Opera had a direct connection with the first great event of the Revolu- 
tion : its property-room had been sacked of its sabres to assist in arming 
the populace for the assault on the Bastile. It was, perhaps, in return for 
this timely loan that, upon the spoliation of the churches, the Opera was 
presented witha chime of bells, unfortunately destroyed in the fire of 1873. 
M. Nuitter mentions a tradition, impossible to verify, that one of these bells 
came from the Church of St. Germain-l’Auxerrois, and after having been 
nsed to give the signal for the real massacre of St. Bartholomew, it had 
again tolled the alarm during the five hundred performances of Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Huguenots.” 

Like everything else, the Opera felt the beneficent effect of paper-money 
issued by the people for the people. With the unlimited issue of assignats, 
the price of tickets was rapidly raised until a seat in the boxes cost 9,000 

On the 18th Prairial an TV. the receipts of the Opera were 1,071,350 
livres! The real value of this million of livres was a little over two hun- 
dred dollars. 


livr 
Livres 


Under the Empire and the Restoration the Opera prospered. In 1822 it 
spent 188,260 franes upon the mounting of one piece, ‘‘ Aladin, ou la jampe 
merveilleuse.”. In February, 1820, as the Due de Berri was handing his 
wife into her carriage he was assassinated. In consequence, the Govern- 
meut razed the building and gave the ground to the publie as the Place 
Louvois. A temporary home was found for the Opera in the rue Le Pele- 
tier, and there it remained for more than fifty vears, until the night of Oct. 
28, 1873, when the building caught fire. Within a few hours it was burnt 
to the ground. As M. de la Salle walked home from the fire he saw by the 
early dawn the wet and just posted bill of the Opera announcing the ‘* 100th 
performance of ‘ Hamlet’ for this evening at 71¢ o’clock.” 


7. 


Lngland, Literary and Social, from a German Point of View. By 
(London : Richard Bentley & Son.  1875.)}—Herr 
Rodenberg’s book, though entertaining and worth printing, is rather 
disappointing. 


Julius Rodenberg. 


It is not, as its title seems to indicate, a study of contem- 
porary manners, and it contains very little psychology. Neither is it in 
any especial sense written from the ‘‘German point of view.” It is a col- 
lection of four long antiquarian essays by a man who knows and likes Eng- 
land so well that it is only to be divined from an occasional Teutonism of 
style that he is not an Englishman. It must be said, however, that the 
abundance of research and the paucity of personal observation are suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the author’s nationality, and that only a German, 
probably, collecting impressions of a foreign country on the spot, would 
have looked for them almost exclusively in books. Herr Rodenberg knows 
his England perhaps better than M. Taine ; but there is more of vivid por- 
traiture—of the essence of the matter—in a single page of Taine’s ‘ Notes’ 
than in one of this author’s long chapters. Herr Rodenberg writes upon 
** Kent and the Canterbury Tales,” ** Shakspeare’s London,” the ‘‘ Coffee- 
liewres and Clubs of London,” and the ‘Jews in England.” To these 
lightly historie studies he affixes two chapters of inferior value, entitled 
‘ Pictures of English High-roads ” and ** Autumn on the English Lakes.” 
These essays contain a great many curious reminders and allusions, and not 
: little unfamiliar information, presented in an easy, agreeable style, in 
which the ** geniality ” alone, perhaps, is a trifle overdone. Herr Roden- 
berg evidently knows English history and English literature with great ex- 
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actness, and his manner of entering into them, the peculiar degree of his 
relish for the objects, persons, and places associated with them, are very re« 
markable in a foreigner. Beyond a certain point, generally, such facts be- 
come too minute for a foreigner’s care : he is content to admire more in the 
gross. But Herr Rodenberg seems to feel a sort of intellectual birthright 
in the English past, and his intimate acquaintance with it may serve as an 
average, least acquainted with their own history and their own classics, 
For instance, it strikes us with a kind of respect for the thoroughness of a 
foreign observer that he should quote, apparently off-hand, some flat lines 
from the poet Akenside about Chaucer. How much must he have gone 
through, we reflect, before he arrived in the due course of things at drowsy 
Akenside ! Herr Rodenberg, taking for his text the Kentish landscape and 
the streets of Canterbury, gossips very agreeably and eruditely upon Chau- 
cer’s life, and weighs one hypothesis against another as to certain contested 
points in it. The author’s long prose synopsis of the contents of several of 
the Canterbury Tales might, however, have been profitably omitted from 
the work. 

The article on ‘*Shakspeare’s London” contains a good deal of 
entertaining archeology and topography, and many curious details 
about the arrangement of the primitive English theatre. It is to be in- 
ferred, however, that the author's knowledge of the past is more exact than 
it occasionally appears to be of the present. After the play, in Shakspere’s 
day, he says, the troupe of actors stood forth in a semicircle and di:- 
missed the audience by a prayer to the qucen—‘‘a custom which is 
maintained to the present day in England, where no play, opera, or 
concert is left before the National Anthem has been sung.” But Herr 
Rodenberg’s most entertaining pages are those upon the London coffee- 
houses and clubs, into which he compresses the savor of the whole 
literature of the subject. He calls attention, properly, to the singular 
anomaly of the fact that though coffee-houses began to flourish about 1650, 
the coffee of England is still the worst in Europe, having usually a strange, 
barbarous, experimental flavor. It is also very odd that in a country where 
coffee is made with the least appreciation of its merits and has always re- 
mained a decidedly exotic beverage, the dining-room at hotels should inve- 
riably be dubbed the coffee-room. This often seems to the breakfastless 
foreigner like a wanton addition of insult to injury. ‘‘It is remarkable,” 
says Herr Rodenberg in a note, ‘‘ that the smell of coffee seems so unplea- 
sant to the true Briton. Each of the above-quoted pamphlets [broadsides 
and satires of the seventeenth century] calls it a ‘stink.’”” We must thank 
the author for reminding us of one of the most characteristic and amusing 
instances of Dr. Johnson’s conversational brutality. Garrick had been pro- 
posed for election into the Literary Club, and Johnson, who was supposed 
to be his very good friend, protested against the nomination. “Sir,” he 
said, ‘‘I love my little David heartily, more than all, or many, of his 
flatterers do; but surely in such a society as ours one should not sit 
elbowed by players, pimps, and mimes!” Almost the only pages of con 
temporaneous allusion in Herr Rodenberg’s volume are his descriptions of 
the great clubs in Pall Mall, ‘‘the almost overpowering splendor ” of the 
Reform, and “those deep, handsome basins, in which it is a delight to 
bathe one’s face and hands.” We have mentioned the paper on the history 
of the Jews in England, which traces their varying fortunes up to their 
present highly comfortable condition, and is written, if we mistake not, 
from the ‘Semitic consciousness.” We must add an extract from 
the chapter on the “English High-roads”: ‘‘A universal shout <f 
revolt went through the British nation when, at the beginning of 
the last century, the improvement of the roads began and_post- 
chaises came into use. Some declared that the national courage would be 
destroyed if a man who had been in the habit of riding on horseback 
through the country, and of maintaining at any rate a struggle with a high- 
way robber, shou now allow himself to sneak along in coaches.” These 
objectors, if they had been prophetic, might have held their peace ; they 
would have foreseen a system of locomotion which was to be, in some of its 
ultimate developments, quite as effective a test of the national courage as 
the danger of meeting Dick Turpin and Claude Duval. 


example to the English themselves, who certainly of all nations are, in the 


Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, with a sketch of their habits, 
religion, language, and other peculiarities. By Dr. Henry Rink. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by the author. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. With 


numerous cuts drawn and engraved by Eskimo. (London : Blackwood & 
1875.)—In this new form Dr. Rink’s classical work beeomes 
available to many students who may hitherto have been deterred frem at- 
tempting to master it in the original Danish. 
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not merely a translation but a complete revision, in some parts slightly | 
amplified and in others condensed from the original, As the foremost | 
modern authority on the habits and traditions of the Greenland Eskimo, 


Mar. 16, 18 


76) 


io 


Dr. Rink’s reputation has been long established, and the contents of the 
present volume can only extend still further, without in any way diminish- 
ing, this reputation. The most valuable portion of the work is its summary 
of the vths, distribution, and habits of the Eskimo, in which 
many 


) 
zh 


lanzuage, I 


old but stil 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired. 


1 current errors are exposed in a quiet and scholarly 


As a matter of course the 
Greenlanders, as the best known and most studied of the groups of Eskimo, 


i 
} 
I 


come in for the largest share of description, but in many particulars the 
details are also applicable to the whole Orarian stock, Were an equally 
careful study applied to the Western Eskimo, including the Aleuts, it is 
probable that many striking contrasts in habits and community-law, if not 
religious myths, would be brought out. Some remarkable coincidences in 
language and traditions between these widely separated branches of the 
same stock have been already made known, and we are aware of unpub- 
lished material which would largely increase the number. It may be 
mentioned that the Aleuts, the most specialized group of Eskimo people in 
existence, have certain traditions in regard to mythical ‘‘ inland” people 
which are almost paraphrased by some of Dr. Rink’s tales. The abzence of 
other than family, housefellow, or communal ties in the different groups of 
Eskimo holds as good in the west as in the east. Their habits, of course, 
differ with their environment. The well-fed and warmly-housed Eskimo of 
Norton Sound, with his comparatively long and actually warm summer, 
his abundance of game and ignorance of glaciers and bergs, is a more 
joyous and keener-witted fellow than his cousin of Greenland. This dif- 
ference extends to his myths and his temper. Many of his tales show close 
affinity to those of Greenland, but some of the fabulous animals seem to 
be wanting, and there is less of bloodshed, spite, enmity, and frostiness 
than in the legends from the east. Special modifications, induced by the 
environment, are noticeable in many of the western tales ; and in not a 
few the sentiment of the lover, almost wholly wanting in the Greenland 
stories, lends an interest and a charm to legends otherwise rather bald and 
tame. 

The translation is excellent, and the book will be a revelation to many 
of a strange and novel phase of human life, unlike anything afforded us by 
the Arctic voyages. The style is sufficiently attractive and clear to make it 
equally interesting to the school-boy and the philologist, and the illus- 
trations seem as characteristic as they are quaint. 


The erotic element of 
the tales has been almost entirely expunged, so that they have not for stu- 
dents quite the value that they would have possessed if untouched by the 
scissors. This gives them, however, all the more value for miscellane- 
ous reading, and does not detract from the incisive manner in which the 
other phases of Eskimo character are illustrated. A very brief summary of 
the author’s views in regard to the origin of the Eskimo is given. This is 
the enly specimen of really philosophical treatment of the subject which has 
come under our notice, and for that reason it is,all too short. But the ground 
where this part of the problem must be worked out is on the northwest coast 
of America ; and in the absence of exhaustive data the author's caution is 
praiseworthy. The book is edited by Dr. Brown, himself an eminent au- 
thority on Greenland, and printed in a neat and attractive manner. 


Elements of English Grammar. By S. W. Whitney, A.M. (New 
York ; J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 1875.}—We are much in the habit of 
despising books of merely moderate size, and on this account the grammar 
before us will probably not meet with the reception which it deserves ; yet 
the author gives sound reasons for shortening and simplifying his text- 
book. In the preface he says : ‘Grammar is but one department of the 
science of language, that which treats of the structure of speech. Some, 
from a misconception of its true province, have attempted to teach, under 
the name of grammar, subjects as foreign to its real nature as geometry 
and conic sections are to arithmetic.” ‘ Grammar is usually divided into 
four parts—namely, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody ; but, 
troperly speaking, it embraces only Etymology and Syntax. Orthography 
treats of spellir Prosody treats of pronunciation and _ versification. 
These are taught in spelling-books, dictionaries, and rhetorical treatises.” 
The 160 pages of which Mr. Whitney’s Grammar consists are then divided 
equally between Etymology and Syntax. The former is subdivided into 
classification and inflection, to cach of which 40 pages is devoted. 
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We are 





particularly pleased with the neat and logical statements in which the parts of | 


speech are defined and their subdivisions bounded. We wish we could 
quote and illustrate the seven and six classes into which nouns and pro- 
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nouns are respectively divided. One class of adjectives compels notice : 
: 


ation. 


} 


** A Pronominal Adjective is any adjective used as a pronoun s lwo 
of the boys went,” in contrast with ‘* two boys,” where fire would | limit- 
ing adjective. Under this class are ranked many words which are usually 
mistakenly termed pronouns. In fact, our author’s is the first g¢ cal 
text-book we have ever seen which satisfactorily distinguished a tives 
from pronouns, Our author boldly rejects the passive voi and defends 
his position as follows : ** Take the two sentences J yl nd Ll tise 
fed. In the latter, satisfied would generally and unhesitatingly be coupled 
with am and calied ‘a passive verb,’” while g/ad is considered a moditier of 


I. * Why not be consistent and regard glad” and saftisfed as construed 
alike ? f 
the verb am. Hence a new rule of syntax: ‘* An adjective or a participle 
either modifies some noun or pronoun expressed or implied, or is the 
plement of some verb.” The abstruse matter of the classificatior 
ordinate clauses is condensed into the threefold division of such clauses into 
** pronominal, adjective, and adverbial,” accordin 


pplements 


Neither of them modifies the subject ; each of them su 


rof sub- 


gas tl ev act the part o 
prcnouns, adjectives, or adverbs ; as, Thai foriune by; 


i} 


fuvors ft 
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cheering ; I venerate the man whose heart is warm «nd re; 


pt 
go, | meet the same story. 
Besides ample illustrations, the author has introduced frequent exercives 


by which a pupil’s understanding of the text may be tested. The only 
points which seem deserving of censure are the omission of because and 
therefore from the list of conjunctions or conjunctive adverbs, the repetition 
of the familiar absurdity of calling the and an a different part of speech 
from this and one, and the hasty introduction of a tenth part of speech to- 
tally unealled-for, including the three words yes, ne, and amen, which our 


author terms ‘‘ responsives”; we might ask wherein the word n 


, 
Th 


n ry ole 


to a question differs grammatically from nv 
serrcely, perhaps, ete. 


sponse cr, 


da . 


; and wherein yes differs from ¢ 


quite, indced, and a score of other adverbs of aflirmat 


on 


Presbyterians and the Revolution. By the Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D.— 
Historical Sketch of the Synod of Philadelphia. By WR. M. 


N Patterson 


Pastor of the South Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia ; and Biegraphteal 
Sketches of Distinguished Members of the Synod of Philadelphia, By the 
Rev. Rcbert Davidson, D.D. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication.)—Presbyter‘anism and Calvinism can with full right assert for 


themselves the honor claimed by Dr. Breed of having been foremost in the. 
le for liberty, from the days of Coligny and William of Orange 
Revolution, 


rooe 
rugy 


great st 
to our own As representative of the denomination in this 
of Dr. 
ation of Inde pen- 
It was the Scoteh- 
lrish Presbyterians again that have the credit of the Westmoreland County 
Resolutions and the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ Dr. Breed 
wholly ignores the disproval of the latter document: but, in truth, the 
credit of a series of patriotic resolutions was even greater than would have 
county The 
ynod of Philadelphia deserves the special commemoration given to it by 
Dr. Patterson, from the fact that it at one time comprised the entire Pres- 
byterian organization of America ; this was its original seat in this coun- 
try. 


ic and eul a) 
Witherspoon, the only clergyman who signed the Declar 
dence, and in all respects a leading statesman of his day 


latter struggle, his book is largely devoted to a li 


ence 


i 


been that of the hot-headed secession of a single inland 
g 


An interesting note is found, p. 33, appended to the assertion ‘* that 
it represents the largest and strongest religious denomination in the terri- 


tory which it occupies.” The note, in support of this assertion, examines 


the statistics of the Roman Catholic Church in the same territ ry, whose 
numbers, Dr. Patterson believes, are not so great as its adherents assert ; 
they ‘‘ seek,” he says, *‘ by the persistent array of the wildest claims, to 
earry by storm politicians who always want to be on the strong side.” The 
Presbyterian organization in this district, he has told us, counts ‘356 
ministers, 288 churches, and 45,737 communicants (p. 28).” Now, the 


Catholic ** priests are largely clubbed together, two, three, and even more 
in a parish. , They report ‘ churches,’ 
The chapels are generally apartments in the churches, which are reported 
as such, and are thus included twice in the returns, or little places of wor- 
ship in their schools, academies, and theological seminaries ; 


stations : 


‘chapels,’ and ‘stations,’ 


while the 
e spots also really connected with the churches, and visited by 
the priests in some cases (I quote the reports) ‘ monthly,’ in others ‘every 
The 
figures in our bounds are two hundred and sixty priests, regular and 
secular, and two hundred and forty churches.” No doubt, however, the 
Catholie churches will average more members than those of any Protestant 


1 
tI 


six weeks,’ ‘every second month,’ ‘four times a year,’ ‘ occasionally.’ 


denomination. 







































































Fine Arts. 


THE THEATRES. 


f 1875-6 is said to be principally distinguished for 


ENT ’ : 
pos antes i ison 


its pecuniary suec Last year there was a great deal of noticeable 


this year there has been little or none, but at no less than three of 


the theatres the managers have brought out plays which have hit the public 
tiste on the opening night, and have now been running each some three or 
four months. Last year we had in tragedy Ristori, in Shakspere (it is 


difficult to know how to classify ** Henry V.” except by the old term ‘ Iis- 
) Rignold, in low comedy Toole, Col. Mulberry Sellers, and Bouci- 


cault, to say nothing of almost continuous ope ra-bouffe at the Lyceum, 


{ ry ” 


reduplicated in German bouffe at the Germania. 
at the Fifth 


Square, and 


This year we have had 
three **Rose Michel” for 
at the Booth’s, 
The Lyceum has been occupied for a short time by a very good French 


* Pique” for months Avenue, 


three months Union ‘Julius Cesar” at 
company (after a few nights of bouffe), but has been a great part of the 
time closed. The Park Theatre has experienced the vicissitudes of fortune, 
now making a success, as in the case of the ‘* Mighty Dollar,” and now a 
dead failure, as in the case of Mr, Oakey Hall ; now collapsing altogether 
and closing its doors, and again suddenly reappearing with a broad comedy— 
distinguishable from a farce chiefly by its length—called ‘‘ Brass,” and appa- 
With the exception of Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence in the ** Mighty Dollar,” and Mr. Honey in his inimitable part of 


Old Eceles in ** Caste,” there can hardly be said to have been any actors of 


rently destined to have a long run. 


real note at the native theatres, and, nevertheless, the theatres have on the 
whole found the season a profitable one, and that is tantamount to saying 
that the audiences have not found much to grumble at. 

The key to success in the management of a theatre in the present condi- 
tion of the drama is the discovery (and in this term must be included not 
only translation and adaptation, but even writing) of a play which will run so 
great a number of nights as to reimburse the management for the enormous 
outlay «# telling 


play now involves. When we say the present condition of 


the drama, we mean of the Anglo-Saxon drama. The amount of money 


required for the production of a pageant like ‘* Julius Cesar,” as it is now 


given at Booth’s, is so great that playing it for a short time must ruin 
the managers, and the same thing may be said of plays like the ‘Shau- 


ghraun,” ** Rose Michel,” the ‘‘ Two Orphans,” or ‘* Pique.” The public 
taste demands fine dresses, gorgeous upholstery, absolute ‘realism ” in the 
This is suf- 


ficiently proved by the fact that the plays which have these peculiarities, 


properties, and scenery constructed without regard to expense. 


and yet have nothing else in common, succeed. 
be debased and material, and so undoubtedly it is ; but the fact cannot be 
the he who takes the most intel- 
Instead of trying to make his theatre attrac- 
of bill, 
tablish ” a play as he might a daily newspaper ora railroad. 


judicious is 


it. 


variety 


gainsaid, and manager 


ligent advantage of 


tive by continual and change he sets to work to ‘es- 
He is confident 
that if he only spends money enough on the ‘ plant,” acting that would 
otherwise be barely endurable will pass for excellent. If the candid theatre- 
goer, who has enjoyed—as we have ourselves enjoyed—the absurdities of 
‘* Pique,” or the pageantry of ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” or the ‘‘ sensations ” of ‘‘ Rose 


Michel,” will ask himself what the plays would have been without the acces- 


The Nation. 


The taste may be said to | 


sories, the scenery, the dresses, the properties, he will, we believe, come to | 


The 


the conclusion that not one of the three would have run a fortnight. 


true test of good playing is bare walls, cheap clothes, and the minimum of | 


The 


red and blue lights, practicable fireplaces, or other accessories. 


actor who can create an illusion without anything more is a real 
actor; the more he needs to make the public believe he is acting, 
the less of an actor he is. These are rank heresies, but we will undertake to 


prove them truths to any one who, with even a very moderate equipment 
of German, will go to the Germania Theatre in Fourteenth Street and see 
” or, on Tuesday night, 
There we are in 


a ‘* Posse mit Gesang,” or a ‘‘Sechwank mit Gesang, 
a classical play, given by the company now playing there. 
a different country from that which has the ‘* Union Square” and Daly’s 
for its capitals ; a country into which few Americans, for obviovs reasons, 
intrude, and which keeps its traditions and canons of taste unchanged. 
There the 


which the theatre iscarried on is that of perpetual variety. 


great law regarding the *‘ plant” is unknown, and the plan on 
An admirable 
stock-company and a long répertoire of amusing and more than amusing 


plays are the German substitute for upholstery and tinsel, and we must 
iv the substitute is a good one. The theatre, stage and all, is smaller than 
in ordinary New England town-hall, and has little to adorn its native, 
by ugliness ; the stage is extremely small, and the scenery, so far as we 
have observed it, of the simplest. But the acting is capital, and the com- 
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pany well drilled in every kind of playing. Looking, not at individual 
actors, who excel in particular parts—in this the native theatres make now 
and then as good a show as could be asked—but at whole plays, there has 
been better acting at this little theatre and the Lyceum, this winter, than 
at all the native theatres in the city put together. 

Fechter is an actor who belongs to three countries, and his reappearance 
at the Lyceum was an event which was of almost as much interest to the 
American as to the French population of New York. But he has sadly 
fallen off within the last few years, and it has become almost painful to see 
him with such good-will and ardor attack the parts in which he won his 
fame, and in which he seems now determined to bury it. He is no longer 
suited in appearance to young parts, but this is a trifling matter which 
many an old actor has triumphed over ; for some reason or other he has 
ceased to be interesting, and we are almost forced to ask ourselves whether 
his former success in this country was not a mistake, and whether the 
trumpet-blast from Dickens heralding his approach did not really overawe 
our theatrical provincialism and prevent us from exercising our own minds 
on the subject. The rest of the company made ample amends for Fechter’s 
shortcomings, and while they were here fairly held their own with the 
Franzosenfresser beyond Fourth Avenue. 

The ‘** Mighty Dollar” deserves to be singled out from the plays of the 
winter as an exceptional success. Mr. and Mrs. Florence, always good 
actors, fairly outdid themselves, and the former in the character of an 
unsuccessfully corrupt Congressman, and the latter in the rdle of what we 
suppose we may call the Franco-American matron of the period, were 
capital low-comic characters. Perhaps they ought to be called burlesque, 
but as there are no less than two, if not three, living women of whom Mrs. 
Florence in this part is said to be a lifelike reproduction, this may not be a 
fair word for it. The Honorable Bardwell Slote is a real creation, not so 
delicately done as Col. Mulberry Sellers, but, like him, drawn from real life, 
and we regret to say containing a touch of nature that goes straight to the 
heart of an audience in New York ; how it would be in the Puritan at- 
mosphere of Massachusetts we cannot undertake to say. 

Wallack’s still continues to be the only theatre in the city which makes 
a point of keeping alive the traditions of English comedy, and for the most 
part strenuously resists the surging tide of sensational melodrama, of plays of 
‘* society,” and of ‘‘ contemporaneous human interest ” which has carried 
everything before it in the other theatres. There is no stage in the city ex- 
cept Wallack’s, probably, where the manager would dream of giving Mrs. 
Centlivre’s ‘* Wonder,” now nearly two centuries old. Whether the attempt 
will prove a success or not remains to be seen. The play itself is a lively 
and entertaining comedy of a bygone school, and derives its interest now 
in part from the fact of its having held the stage so long. But a play must 
have intrinsic attractions to do this, and what these attractions are it is 
easy enough to see. The ‘‘ Wonder” is a play of ‘‘ situations,” and the situa- 
tions are very laughable. The jealousy of a lover, suggesting to him a sus- 
picion of his mistress, and fed through four acts with all sorts of damning 
circumstantial proofs, which the audience meanwhile is allowed to see 
are no proofs at all, but derive their suspicious character from the fact that 
the lover’s sister (escaped from the parental custody) is concealed in the 
house, while honor forbids any explanation, are the materials which furnish 
the play its life. It has something the effect of a practical joke played 
upon the chief actor with the connivance of the audience, and it is excel- 
lently carried out. The two principal parts, Violante and Don Felix, afford 
room for acting of a high order, and it is easy enough to imagine that Gar- 
rick may have found the latter well suited to him. The play is besides 
very well balanced, there being two “ heavy fathers,” two pairs of lovers in 
high life, and one pair in domestic service. The lover of Violante is the 
brother of the lady whom Captain Briton loves, and the servant of Don 
Felix is of course in love with Violante’s maid. A Scotch retainer of Captain 
Briton’s performs the necessary part of marplot, and the wit of his part is 
greatly heightened by a broad Scotch accent, and vigorous kicks adminis- 
tered by those in authority. The dialogue is rapid and bright, though 
without any distinct marks of originality, and the play is enriched here and 
there by one or two of those jokes which seem so very improper when made 
by the wicked Gaul, but when occurring in a standard English play fill us 
with delight, not unmixed with respect for the manly frankness of our 
sturdy ancestors of both sexes, who could make and laugh at them without 
blushing. The play requires better acting, or at any rate a very different 
kind of acting, from that which the market here affords, and though it may 
very likely succeed now, it is impossible to see it without feeling that the 
types it introduces are so obsolete that ordinary actors do not naturally take 
to them, and have to be forced into them, almost as the men and women of 
our day would have to be forged into the armor and dresses of medieval 
time; 
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